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CHRONOGRAPHY IN A LOCK. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


A GLoomy dawn was breaking over 
the London River, and from where 
he stood on the wall of the outer 
lock the assistant dockmaster could 
see, in the mysterious half-darkness 
beyond the entrance to the basin, 
navigation lights moving up and down 
the river. He had just undocked a 
large steamer and was watching her 
stern passing through the gates. He 
was feeling somewhat weary; for 
she was the third vessel he had handled 
that tide, and he was a little hoarse 
with shouting through a megaphone 
at a set of ship’s officers who had 
appeared to be unusually dense. They 
hailed from a Baltic port and had little 
knowledge of the English language, 
while his knowledge of theirs was even 
less. He was longing for a cup of 
tea. As he walked along the side 
of the lock the dock lights went out— 
no longer required in the growing day- 
light. He could now see, out on the 
river, the brown sprit-sails of half a 


dozen barges which had got under 
way on the first drain of the ebb; 
and he could hear an _ occasional 
dismal toot from a passing tug. 

“’Strewth! there comes another 
one, sir,” said one of his men, pointing 
towards the end of the pier that 
butted on to the river. 

Captain Dawson, the assistant dock- 
master, looked at the slender white 
mast on the end of the pier with 
considerable distaste ; for at the arm 
of the yard that lay across it there 
had just appeared the only spot of 
bright colour in the surrounding grey- 
ness. It was the house flag of a large 
shipping company whose vessels traded 
to India and used his dock regularly. 
He knew that their State of Mysore 
was due and was, in fact, in the 
river, but had hoped she would have 
been too late on the tide to dock. 
It looked as if that cup of tea was 
still a long way off. He trudged to 
his office at the inner end of the 
K 
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lock, expecting a telephone message, 
and a minute afterwards it came. It 
was from the pier-head; the stern 
tug from the incoming steamer had 
sheered in to report that the steamer’s 
deepest draught was twenty-four feet ; 
she was almost on a level keel, and 
her river pilot was asking for orders. 
Captain Dawson made a quick mental 
calculation. It was after high water, 
and there must always be a certain 
amount of risk in passing a vessel 
through a lock on a falling tide; 
but in this case the risk was so slight 
as to be almost negligible. ‘‘ Tell him 
to bring her straight in,’ he answered. 

He had a few notes to make, and 
when he went outside again the 
State of Mysore was already manceuv- 
ring in the basin, and her forward tug 
was passing through the open outer 
gates into the lock, where gangs of 
his men were waiting to take the 
steamer’s hauling-lines. The after- 
tug had squared her up in the basin, 
and when her stem passed between 


the heavy gates which were back in 
their recesses in the lock wall she 
was nearly dead in the middle. From 
where Captain Dawson stood the two 
masts and the yellow furinel appeared 


almost in line. The black hull with 
three tiers of white erections rising 
from it fitted into the entrance with 
some feet to spare on either side. 
Heaving-lines were flung ashore from 
both bows; hauling-lines with eyes 
spliced in their ends followed, and 
were dragged well ahead before the 
eyes were slipped over mooring posts 
on the lock walls; the steamer’s 
winches revolved and took up the 
slack of the lines, and the tug moving 
ahead tautened the tow-ropes. Slowly 
and majestically the four-hundred-and- 
fifty-foot steamer passed inward. The 
high forecastle-head came abreast of 
the assistant dockmaster, and the 
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chief officer, standing beside his group 
of Lascars, gave a cheerful wave. 

There was no wind, and the opera- 
tion proceeded smoothly—but not for 
long. The winches spluttered and 
strained; for the head -lines had 
become taut, as had the hawser leading 
up from the stern of the tug, which 
seemed to falter before it was brought 
to a halt; made to sit back on its 
haunches, so to speak. Captain Daw- 
son looked up to the bridge, where 
the captain in his heavily braided 
peaked cap was leaning over the 
starboard rail, and raised his mega- 
phone to his lips. “Give her a 
touch ahead with the engines, sir, 
and take the strain off the tug!” 
he shouted. 

“A touch ahead, sir,” the captain 
repeated. 

The engine-room telegraph clanged ; 
under the counter the water eddied 
and frothed lazily—but the steamer 
remained motionless. Captain Daw- 
son was puzzled, but not, as yet, 
anxious. He had complied with the 
regulation which lays down that on 
a falling tide no ship is allowed to 
enter a lock with less than six feet 
of water under her bottom, and 
although he could see by the tide- 
gauge at the end of the lock that 
the water was dropping, there was 
still ample for a vessel of the State 
of Mysore’s draught. But she had to 
be got away from where she was; 
for if the tide fell a few more feet 
before she could be moved she would 
be sitting on the outer sill; and, 
well loaded as she was, she would 
be very badly strained; might even 
break her back. The telegraph clanged 
again, and the assistant dockmaster, 
who could not see it from where he 
stood, thought the captain had stopped 
the engines. ‘‘Come ahead, sir!” 
he shouted, and there was impatience 
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in his voice. ‘She hasn’t moved 
yet.” 
“T’m coming ahead half speed,” 


the captain retorted testily. 


The froth under the counter stirred 
more briskly, and after about half a 
minute the winches revolved again ; 
the straining head-lines passed in 
through the mooring chocks, but 
very reluctantly and jerkily—about a 
foot at a time. It was only by watch- 
ing the movement of the white rails 
round the forecastle-head against the 
flat, grey background of the lock 
wall that Captain Dawson could detect 
any progress, for there was hardly 
a ripple at the steamer’s stem. He 
walked along till he came abreast 
of the tug. “‘Have you got a good 
head of steam, Joe?” he asked her 
skipper. 

It was the engineer who replied. 
“Good ‘ead of steam ?”’ he retorted. 
“ She’s just about blowin’ off!” 

Joe stuck his head out of the wheel- 
house open window and glared at 
his tow. ‘‘ What the hell’s the matter 
with the bitch? I can hardly move 
her!” he yelled, 

Captain Dawson also wanted to 
know what was wrong. The steamer’s 
engines, which were able to drive 
her at twelve or thirteen knots, were 
now, presumably, working at full 
speed, but she was making little 
more than half a knot; a man crawl- 
ing along on top of the lock wall on 
his hands and knees could have kept 
up with her. The assistant dock- 
master strolled back till he was 
abreast of the vessel’s bridge. The 
captain was getting anxious. ‘‘ She 
must be in the mud,” he called across. 
“Tll have the chief engineer up 


“* Well, give her a belt full speed ! ” 
Captain Dawson shouted. “If you 
don’t get her moving soon you won’t 
dock on this tide.” 


saying there’s a lot of mud coming 
in and clogging up his engines; then 
we will be in the soup.” 

** She’s not even smelling the mud,” 
Captain Dawson shouted in reply. 
‘““She’s got five feet of water under 
her and there’s two feet of slurry 
under that. Keep her going, captain, 
for God’s sake; the tide’s dropping 
fast now.” 

The assistant dockmaster was abso- 
lutely certain of his figures and could 
check up on his statement from where 
he stood. He could see the vessel’s 
draught forward and knew she was on 
an even keel; he could read the tide- 
gauge showing the height of the 
water above low water, ordinary 
spring tide, level; he knew the lock 
was surveyed regularly and dredged 
when necessary. To doubt the evidence 
of those figures was something like 
doubting the science of mathematics— 
and yet he found himself looking at 
the forward draught again and feeling 
ashamed as he did so. One thing 
that did show him, however: the 
level had not moved an inch, and it 
certainly would have done so if she 
had been on the mud. 

For a few minutes, while the 
steamer continued to crawl along the 
lock, her captain seemed to be satisfied ; 
then a small platform, a grating, 
triced up to the lower bridge-rail 
was lowered into position and an 
Indian quartermaster carrying a hand- 
lead and a coil of line clambered out 
on to it. When in position he lowered 
the lead till it was within a foot of 
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- the water, then he stretched his arm 
well back as if intending to swing 
the lead over his head before casting 
it far ahead. A quiet word from the 
fourth officer, who was watching, 
checked him, and only then he seemed 
to realise that the ship was barely 
moving. With a sheepish grin he 
threw the lead forward about five 
yards, then waited for the ship to 
move up to it. What followed was 
a measure of her speed over the 
ground; to the watching Captain 
Dawson it seemed an age before the 
lead-line came up and down and the 
quartermaster tapped the mud with 
the lead. ‘‘ Hath cum, panch bahm,”’ 
he chanted at last. 

Captain Dawson had sailed with 
Lascars and understood their bat. 
“There you are, captain, there’s 
plenty of water under her!” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Now tell the engineer to 
give her all he can.” 

As if the leadsman had convinced 
the captain of the State of Mysore 
where the assistant dockmaster had 
failed, the telegraph was rung for 
extra power, and the hitherto rigid 
steamer vibrated to it. The funnel 
and the bridge-rails shook, but in 
spite of the extra driving she just 
continued to crawl. The morning 
air was cold and raw, but Captain 
Dawson was sweating with anxiety. 
He knew that the leadsman had 
given more water than there actually 
was; when probing for the bottom 
the lead must have gone down through 
at least a foot of slurry; still, there 
was ample water—at present. At 
present. ... Every time he looked 
at the tide-gauge it showed an inch 
or two less water. It was time he 
warned his chief, the dockmaster, 
and he sent one of his men to do 
so. The steamer had to move ahead 
another hundred feet before he could 
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close the outer gates behind her; 
then he could open the sluices and 
fill the lock up to the level of the 
dock. The dockmaster arrived—an 
important person in whom much 
power was vested; but if his power 
of controlling and moving vessels 
in the dock was great, so was his 
responsibility, and his demeanour was 
very grave when Captain Dawson 
explained the situation. There was 
little he could do about it except add 
to his assistant’s entreaties to keep 
the engines going. To open the 
sluices before the outer gates were 
closed would simply let the water 
from the dock run away into the 
river. For a moment he thought of 
ordering the ship out of the lock 
and back into the basin, but that 
would mean placing her more directly 
over the outer sill—the most dangerous 
part of the lock; besides which she 
would naturally have less power to 
go astern than ahead, and long before 
a couple of powerful tugs could be 
attached to her stern the damage 
would be done. 

Captain Dawson walked along the 
wall to see for himself how much 
farther the vessel would have to go 
before he could close the gates, leav- 
ing the dockmaster to deal, very 
ably, with the captain’s sarcastic 
remarks about locks in general and 
this one in particular. The assistant 
returned with the information that 
another fifty feet would do it. The 
dockmaster directed the megaphone 
towards the bridge. ‘‘ Keep her going, 
captain ; another fifty feet will...” 

The sentence was never finished ; 
for at that instant vital things 
happened. The head-ropes slackened 
and lay flat along the lock walls; 
the bight of the hawser splashed into 
the water astern of the tug; as if 
startled into life the State of Mysore 
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shot ahead. In a moment there was 
confusion—or as much confusion as 
might have been expected in a well- 
ordered dock or on board a well- 
ordered ship. From the outer end 
of the lock there came loud shouts 
announcing that the stern was clear ; 
the dockmaster roared to his men 
to close the gates; from the bridge 
over the inner gates men scurried 
like frightened rabbits, for the bows 
of the oncoming steamer looked peril- 
ously close. Had they known that 
the steamer’s powerful engines had 
been going full speed less than a 
minute before, they would have bolted 
still faster. From her bridge there 
came a strident jangling as the tele- 
graph to the engine-room was jerked 
from full speed ahead to stop and 
then to full speed astern. A few 
seconds later a further loud clang 
indicated to the engineer down 
below that there was a state of 
emergency. 

The State of Mysore forged ahead 
past the posts to which the head-lines 
were attached, and within a few 
seconds those were leading aft and 
acting as back-springs, with the Lascars 
valiantly trying to hang on to them 
as they surged over the barrels of 
the winches. Aft, the second officer 
and his men were frantically trying 
to get hauling-lines out to Captain 
Dawson’s men on shore. The dock- 
master, with.one anxious eye on the 
steamer’s bows and the other on his 
precious gates, now all too close, 
decided that the way was gradually 
coming off the vessel, but doubted 
if she could be brought to a full stop 
in time. The tug, now over on the 
port bow and trying to keep out of 
the way, pressed her nose against 
the gates and snuggled in alongside 
the lock wall. Under the influence 
of the reversed propeller the steamer’s 








head swung to starboard, but before F 
it hit the wall watchful Lascars on 
that side had lowered cork fenders 
to ease the force of the impact. With 
ever-diminishing speed she rasped her 
way along the wall, and she was 
within ten feet of the gates when 
the dockmaster hailed the bridge to 
stop the engines. Now the stern-lines 
were holding her, and those leading 
out through the bow chocks were 
moved ahead to hold her when the 
sluices were opened. She lay at 
rest alongside the wall, and con- 
versation was easy. 

“This is an absolute disgrace ; 
she’s been scraping over the ground 
the whole time,”’ her captain blustered. 
“IT shall report the matter to my 
owners.” 

“You can do what you like about 
that,” the dockmaster retorted, ‘* but 
I can assure you I'll have no difficulty 
in proving from all the records that 
her bottom was never near the ground. 
I presume the times are entered 
correctly in your log-book; if not, 
they are in mine.” 

“ Well, if she wasn’t on the ground 
why did she take so long to pass 
through the lock?” 

“The only reason that suggests 
itself to me,’ the dockmaster replied, 
“is that the engineers had let the 
steam go back, and therefore you 
hadn’t the necessary power for enter- 
ing a dock like this. You can report 
that to your owners if you like. Good 
morning.” 

It was an outrageous statement, 
and the dockmaster knew it; but as 
he turned on his heel to stride away 
he had the satisfaction of noting 
that he had reduced his opponent to 
an astonished and indignant silence. 

It was some time before the sluices 
could be opened. Everything seemed 
to be going wrong that morning, 
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and Captain Dawson was finding it 
difficult to close the outer gates. For 
a time the front chains refused to 
act, but at last the hydraulic pressure 
on the rams came into play, and 
the great, heavy gates closed firmly. 
The sluices were opened and the 
lock filled up to the level of the water 


Ii. 


In the dock the State of Mysore 
discharged her inward cargo, took 
in a couple of thousand tons for 
India, and left for a northern port 
to complete her outward cargo. A 
few days later Captain Dawson was 
sitting in his office writing up his 
log when the doorway was darkened 
and a man entered. He was the 
burly master of a hopper doing a 
bit of routine dredging in the lock, 
and he had called to report that he 
had got hold of something too heavy 
for him to move. Captain Dawson 
put on his uniform cap and they 
strolled down to the lock together. 

The hopper, a small squat vessel, 
self-propelled with engines aft, was 
one of those handy craft used for 
dredging canals or locks where bucket- 
dredgers do not operate because of 
the limited area. Flying a large flag 
to indicate that dredging operations 
were in progress, she was lying near 
the outer end of the lock and well 


over towards the western wall. She 
was far from handsome, but she 
looked efficient and workmanlike. The 


vessels of her class have, just forward 
of the bridge, a big open hold; and 
there are four steam-cranes at each 
corner of the hold fitted with chains 
leading over a jib and attached to 
a grab with powerful double jaws. 
When dredging, the grab is let go 
on to the bottom with its jaws open 
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in the dock. The inner gates were 
opened and the State of Mysore 
proceeded serenely to her berth, the 
excitement of a hectic half-hour for- 
gotten by all but her captain. 
Captain Dawson did not get his 
cup of tea that morning; he had 
coffee instead—with his breakfast. 


and its teeth bite deeply into the 
mud. The tightening of the chain 
closes the jaws and fills the grab, 
which is then hove up, swung over 
the hold, and opened to allow the 
mud to drop. When the hold is 
full, the hopper steams out to the 
deeps in the estuary, where her bottom 
opens and the unsavoury cargo drops 
out. When Captain Dawson got 
abreast of the hopper one of her 
jibs was performing like a fishing- 
rod, with the engine of the crane 
for a reel and the grab chain for a 
line—all striving to bring to the sur- 
face a heavy fish that was sulking. 
When the assistant dockmaster saw 
the position of the hopper in the 
lock a nasty feeling came over him, 
and a dread suspicion flashed to his 
mind. Had the grab got hold of 
the obstacle that had impeded the 
passage of the State of Mysore, and 
had her bottom been rasping over 
it during part of the passage? It 
was the master of the hopper who 
banished the idea from his mind. 
The grab, he said, had been dropped 
on the bottom in the ordinary way 
and it must have dug well down 
into the mud before it caught up 
on the obstruction, tightened the 
chain, and closed its jaws. This 
was confirmed by the diver attached 
to one of the River Department’s 
salvage lifting -lighters which was 
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ordered to the scene. He reported 
that the object was well in the mud, 
and, as far as he could make out it 
was a large metal disc from six to 
eight feet in diameter and nearly a 
foot thick. 

The grab let go its hold on the 


object and the hopper was moved, 
out of the way. The lifting-lighter,. 


with its powerful gear, made light 
work of wrenching the dise from 
the mud. Up it came, covered with 
mud and dripping sludge. The lifting- 
lighter swung it on to the lock wall, 
and a ten-ton capstan dragged it 
along to a piece of waste ground 
close by and there left it. The Fire 
Department’s hose was turned on, 
and it was cleaned. When examined 
and measured it was found that the 
diver’s estimate had not been far 
out. It was within an inch or two 
of eight feet in diameter, a great 
coil of steel plate half an inch thick 
and ten inches wide, with a bulb 
running along one edge. Its weight 
would be about three and a half tons. 
It had been coiled up as close as the 
bulb would permit, but the two outer 
coils stood out a little from the others, 
as if less pressure had been applied 
to them; and it was between them 
that the diver had managed to reeve 
the wire strop by which it had 
been lifted. Its general appearance 
might better be illustrated by a 
conversation between one of the men 
who had just cleaned it and a passing 
docker. 


“Wot ye got there, Alf?” the. 
docker asked. 

““A new mainspring for Big Ben, 
matey,’ Alf replied without a second’s 
hesitation. 

The object roused considerable 
interest among the dock officials and 
various seafarers. What. was_ it? 
How did it get to the bottom of the 
lock ? The general opinion was that 
it was a part of some huge machine 
that was being shipped abroad, though 
no engineer who recognised it could 
be found. Like old Omar’s. ‘ Doctor 
and Saint,’ mechanic and stevedore. 
held great argument “about it and. 
about,’ with the same negative result., 
The .solution of how it came to be. 
there at all was equally baffling ;. 
though at first it had seemed easy,, 
and would have been if the thing 
had been found at the bottom of the 
dock. Some said it had fallen out 
of a sling while being swung aboard 
a vessel that was being loaded during 
the hours of darkness, and the steve- 
dores had decided that the best thing 
to do was to leave it where. it was 
and say, nothing about it. But an 
aggrieved stevedore pointed out that 
no vessel ever loaded, or discharged, 
in a lock—and the problem continued 
to baffle. 

On the vacant plot the strange 
object sank a few inches into the 
ground through its own weight; and 
rank grass and weeds were threaten- 
ing to cover it before Captain Dawson 
heard of it again. 


IV. 


One morning, some months later, 
the s.s. State of Bhopal entered the 
lock, and as she had to wait half 
an hour before the inner gates could 
be opened, Captain Dawson went on 


board to see her captain, whom he 
knew well. ‘ 

“IT heard about a very curious 
thing up in Middlesbrough the other 
day,” her captain said after they 
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had yarned for a few minutes. “ You 
know Davies of the Mysore, of course ?”’ 

“Oh yes,” Captain Dawson an- 
swered somewhat drily; for the 
mention of Captain Davies of the 
State of Mysore had revived unpleasant 
memories. 

“Well, she went into dry dock 
up there one evening, and next day 
about noon I happened to pass her 
as I was returning from the office. 
Standing about on the bottom of 
the dock there was a regular galaxy 
of talent; the marine superintendent 
and the engineer superintendent were 
there, and various surveyors, ship- 
wrights, and dry-dock officials—also, 
of course, Davies, with his chief 
engineer and chief officer. They 
seemed to be having a very earnest 
discussion. I went back to my ship 
and up to my cabin, and some time 
later the cadet who was keeping 
gangway knocked on my open door. 
‘Captain Davies to see you, sir,’ he 
announced. 

*** Come in, Davies; come in and 
have a drink,’ I cried. 

“Davies came in and sat down on 
my settee, and I noticed he was 
looking pretty white about the gills. 
“Thanks, I could do with a drink,’ 
he said. ‘My God! old man, an 
awful thing has happened. I’ve lost 
my port bilge keel—the whole of it. 
We’ve just discovered it’s missing.’ 

““* How the hell could you lose a 
whole bilge keel without knowing 
it ?’ I asked him. 

““*God knows; but it’s gone,’ he 
said. 

** When ?’ I asked. 


***T’ve no idea,’ he said. ‘It was 


there when we were last in dry dock, 
nine months ago; now it just isn’t.’ 
“To make things worse, according 
to Davies, it was the engineer superin- 
tendent who first noticed it. 


The 
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party started its inspection under 
the counter; then, having looked at 
the rudder and the propeller and 
discussed drawing the tail shaft, they 
moved for’a’d along the starboard 
side. The first man to cross the 
bows to the other side of the dry 
dock was the wretched engineer super, 
and Davies noticed him staring aft 
along the hull. ‘Here, haven’t you 
got a bilge keel on this side?’ he 
yelled, thereby drawing the attention 
of all the others. Davies answered, 
pretty stuffily, I gathered, that of 
course he had a bilge keel on that 
side. ‘Then, where is it ?’ the super 
demanded. 

“That started something, as you 
can imagine. Davies said he felt 
the hair rising under his cap. The 
angle-iron to which the bilge keel 
had been riveted was intact through- 
out the three hundred-odd feet of its 
length, except at its for’a’d end, where 
it was burred-up as if it had hit 
something; but of the bilge keel 
itself there was no sign, not a scrap. 
It had been torn clean off. The 
inspection seemed to have fizzled out 
after that discovery ; the talent had 
adjourned for lunch, and Davies had 
come along to see me. 

““*Didn’t she make any water in 
a seaway ?’ I asked him. 

““* Not a weep,’ he declared. ‘ But 
now that I remember she took two 
very nasty sheers, against her helm, 
in the Hooghly. The first happened 
when we were coming out of Kidder- 
pore Dock; the mud pilot had to 
let go an anchor to square her 
up; the second on the way down 
the river, just as we were coming 
on to the James and Mary. Very 
awkward !’ 

““* Very,’ I agreed. ‘I wouldn't 
like to be anywhere near the James 
and Mary with only one bilge keel.’ 
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“* You think it would affect her 
steering, then ?’ 

‘““* Heavens! man, sure to—especi- 
ally in a strong current such as you 
get in the Hooghly,’ I said. ‘ But 
surely you noticed a difference at 
sea. Didn’t she roll in a peculiar 
way in bad weather ?’ 

“*T didn’t have any; it was a 
north - east monsoon voyage,’ he 
answered.” 

“H’m! I wouldn’t have thought 
it possible to make a voyage with 
only one bilge keel and not notice 
it,’ Captain Dawson said. “ Well, 
I must get the gates opened and 
see you to your berth.” 

He had heard the captain’s story 
without batting an eyelid, but as 
soon as the State of Bhopal was safely 
moored he made for the dockmaster’s 
office at a speed which showed that 
though he belonged to the fraternity 
of dock officials whom Conrad described 
as renegades—from the sea—he did 
not suffer from the rheumatic feet 
made sore by tramping over miles 
of flagstones in dockland that such 
renegades are alleged to acquire. 
He burst into the dockmaster’s office 
just as that official was having his 
eleven o’clock tea. 

“Just in time, Dawson; you've 
got a nose like a foxhound when 
there’s tea about. I'll send for 
another cup,’ the dockmaster said. 
“Have you got that State boat tied 
up?” 

“Yes, sir; but before that I was 


_ aboard her in the lock having a yarn 


with her captain, and I’ve solved 
at least two mysteries—I think.” 

“ Really, Dawson ; what are they?” 

“The first is the mystery of the 
State of Mysore’s struggle to get 
through the lock with plenty of 
water under her bottom; the second 
the identity of that great lump of 
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metal the hopper and the lifting- 
lighter between them fished out of 
the lock.” 

He repeated, in full, the story he 
had just heard. ‘“‘ By Jove! Dawson, 
this is interesting!” exclaimed the 
dockmaster. ‘“‘Why the hell didn’t 
we suspect the thing was a bilge 
keel ?”’ 

“Well, sir, come to think of it, 
why should we?” 

“True, Dawson, we had nothing 
to go on except, perhaps, the depth 
of the plate, its thickness, and the 
bulb on one edge. However, it’s a 
bilge keel all right; now let’s see 
what happened—reconstruct the crime, 
so to speak. First of all, didn’t you 
have some trouble getting the outer 
gates closed that morning ? ” 

“TI did, sir; it was quite a little 
time before the front chains would 
react to the hydraulic rams.” 

*“No wonder; one of them must 
have been dragged well out of posi- 
tion. As I see it, this is what must 
have happened: when the gates 
were opened and went back into 
the recesses in the walls the front 
chains hadn’t overhauled properly, 
but had hung in bights a few feet 
from the bottom. There’s nothing in 
that, of course; for the first ship to 
pass usually goes over them and 
they drop on to the mud. But this 
is where your burred-up angle-iron 
comes into the picture; there must 
have been a small gap between it 
and the for’a’d end of the bilge keel, 
possibly just big enough to allow one 
of the chains to slip in between them. 
It was when this happened, and the 
chain tightened up, that she was 
brought up all standing, as you 
described. Now, if you had known 
that, a belt full speed astern would 
probably have drawn her clear; but, 
as you didn’t, you very properly told 
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the captain to come ahead with the 
engines, and ultimately to come full 
speed. It was then the bilge keel 
must have started to part company 
with the angle-iron, which, of course, 
is strongly riveted to the hull. 
“What a sight that must have 
been if we could have seen it! The 
chain would be acting like a giant 
key tin-opener—peeling off the bilge 
keel and coiling it up at the same 
time. And thmk of the power behind 
it ; the Mysore must be a good twelve- 
knot ship with a couple of knots in 
hand for catching a tide or anything 
like that. When it came to the last 
few feet the bilge keel must have 
simply ripped off, and that was 
when the ship jumped ahead. Now, 
can you think of anything wrong 
with that explanation ? ”’ 

“Nothing, sir,” said Captain Daw- 
son, who had been listening with 
keen attention. ‘I think you’ve 


got the whole business absolutely 


taped.” 

“Did you say anything to the 
captain of the Bhopal about what 
happened in the lock ?” 

“No, sir; not a cheep.” 

“Good! we'll keep it under our 
hats,” the dockmaster cried. “‘ That 
Company is quite capable of bringing 
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@ case against the dock on the plea 
that the front chains were not properly 
overhauled.” 

“Yes, sir; but we could plead 
that if the bilge keel had been fitting 
close to the angle-iron the chain 
wouldn’t have been caught up. It 
never happened before.” 

“H’m! hard to prove, Dawson ; 
and anyhow I hate lawsuits as the 
devil hates holy water, so we'll just 
keep it dark. All the same I would 
like to take Captain Davies—a bit 
of a twister, I believe—along to that 
bit of waste ground and show him 
that he hasn’t lost his bilge keel; 
for, after all, you can hardly say a 
thing is lost when you know where 
it is, and, indeed, can actually lay 
your hands on it.” 

“And I suppose he could take it 
away with him if he wanted it,” 
Captain Dawson said with a grin. 

“If he could find it for weeds,” 
the dockmaster agreed. 

But Hitler’s war followed soon 
afterwards, and a use for the idle 
bilge keel was eventually found. It 
was dug out from its resting-place, 
cleaned up, and taken away to join 
a vast heap of railings and gates which 
an anxious Government had looted 
from parks and suburban gardens. 
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GENERAL SALUTE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


Tomorrow the General will inspect 
the Engineer Regiment which I have 
the honour to command, and perhaps 
the reader would care to come behind 
the scenes and see the show through 
the eyes of a C.0.1 It is a unique 
view. The General sees it from a 
box; an expensive box, no doubt, 
but still only a box. The officers, 
the N.C.O.s, and the soldiery see it 
from the stage or the wings. The 
C.O. sees it from both the General’s 
box and from the stage. He walks 
with the General on his inspection, 
seeing it as the General does, and he 
also plays a part on the stage, and 
sees it as the actors do. Again, he 
is the stage manager and producer. 
Finally, he has a big stake in the 
box-office takings. If the play is a 
flop, the C.O. is the principal loser. 

Come, therefore, into my office 
where I am now writing and see it 
all. You may see the fun without 
enduring the pangs that all com- 
manders feel, to a greater or lesser 
degree, after they have given their 
orders and before those orders have 
had time to take effect. 

The €.0. is tempted to fuss and 
interfere with other people’s work. 
The Army calls this “flapping” ; 
and to prevent succumbing to the 
temptation to “ flap,’ the C.O. finds 
it best to remain here, out of the way. 
Take a look round. The office is 
part of a brick hut. In the middle 
of the room is an office table with a 
shiny top. There is an IN tray to 
one side and an out tray on the 


other. Both are empty. That is 
because the Adjutant knows his busi- 
ness and only gives me the letters 
that matter. Behind my head, as 
I sit at the table, is a board with 
the names of my predecessors. Against 
each name is the date he assumed and 
relinquished command. Most were 
there for three or four years. Against 
my name is the date I assumed com- 
mand followed by a dash (thus —). 
If tomorrow is a muddle, a painter 
will be required to fill in tomorrow’s 
date as the date of relinquishment. 
That is why there is a temptation to 
** flap.” 

The consolation, of course, is that 
the soldiery always rally round on 
these occasions. They, too, are anxious 
to show off the regiment at its best. 
Take, for instance, Sapper Shovel, 
whose eye I now see looking at mé 
through a small window in the door. 
The window is like those in the doors 
of prison cells. In a way a C.O. is 
also a prisoner. Anyone can peer 
in at him, and if he is not engaged 
they can have access. 

““Come in,” I shout. ‘“‘ What do 
you want ?” 

“R.S.M. sent me to polish the 
lino., sir,” he replies. Whereupon, 
going down on his knees, he begins 
to polish the linoleum on the floor. 
It is pre-war linoleum ; old but good. 

“Fine bit o’ lino., that, sir. 
Wouldn’t mind it in my own ’ouse.” 
As he works he lays out pieces of 
sacking, so that footprints shall not 
defile his handiwork. You must meet 





1 Strictly speaking, the C.O. of an Engineer Regiment is called the C.R.E. (Commander, 
Royal Engineers). To avoid confusion I write here the more familiar term C.O. 
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Sapper Shovel. He comes almost 
from a different world. He is forty-one 
years old. He joined the Army the 
day before I did. He has never 
wanted, or been offered, promotion ; 
and he has become something akin 
to an elder statesman in the regiment. 
He seldom does anything he does not 
want to. He has a fund of yarns and 
experience, and it takes a General’s 
Inspection to make him polish linoleum. 

“What yer want, sir, for this ‘ere 
is a bumper; same as we ’ad in 
Chatham ‘fore the war. Yer just 
’as ter pull it to and fro. But there 
ain’t no bumpers in the post-war 
harmy, so I ’as to go down on me 
bended.” 

Sapper Shovel lapses into silence. 
He continues polishing for a bit and 
then sits up on his heels. ‘“ Mind if 
I smoke, sir ?”’ he asks. 

“I don’t care if you burn,” is the 
obvious reply; and Sapper Shovel 
would be the first to laugh at my 
mild jest; but I nod assent instead. 

“Soothes yer nerves, sir. Yer 
don’t want to take these inspections 
too much to ’eart. Generals ain’t 
Rasputins. It’s when they’re sub- 
alterns they’re dangerous, sir. They 
mellers as they gets older.” He 
puts his match back into the box 
and continues to polish. He gets a 
good finish on his work. 

Let us look out of one of the windows. 
There is a patch of grass outside. It 
is about half the size of a tennis-court, 
and there are many daisies on it. A 
fatigue party under Fitzgerald, the 
Intelligence Officer, is making it look 
tidy. Fitz is the son of a Yorkshire 
steelmaster. Until he came into the 
Army he probably never once pushed 
& mowing-machine ; unless, of course, 
they have changed the syllabus at 
Eton. But now he is pushing till 
sweat pours down his face. Sapper 
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Tilley, who was a lighterman in 
“‘ civvy street,’ is pulling the machine 
and sweating too. (Sapper Tilley can 
neither read nor write. Quite a 
number of lightermen, bargees, and 
gypsies are illiterate.) A  General’s 
Inspection brings all men into harmony. 
The regiment throbs with corporate 
life as on the eve of battle. 

Another sapper, whose name I 
forget, but who puts the shot for the 
regiment, is carrying some concrete 
blocks. They came from the airfield 
and were intended for anchoring air- 
craft in a gale. Now they are being 
used as kerbstones for the grass in 
front of the Orderly Room. The 
unknown sapper is spacing them 
two foot six apart. He measures the 
distances with a broken pair of braces, 
while Sapper Jenkins follows with 
some whitewash. He carries this in 
a dixie, properly intended for cook- 
ing, and daubs it on the kerbstones 
with an old shirt wound on the end 
of a tent-peg. 

It is a curious but never varying 
characteristic of a General’s Inspection 
that the ingenuity of the soldiers is 
taxed to its utmost in the prepara- 
tions. All manner of domestic work 
must be done, for which the Army 
does not supply the proper appliances. 
For instance, there is Second Lieu- 
tenant Bobby Picket helping to remove 
weeds from the drive. The implement 
he ought to have is a Dutch hoe. 
In default of that he is using the 
sword of a Japanese admiral, and 
Sapper Fain and others are using 
jack-knives. 

Now look out of the other window. 
That long building with water cascad- 
ing from the steps is the soldiers’ 
cookhouse. The popular way to clean 
the cookhouse floor is to “‘swill it 
down.” The cook takes a pail of 
hot water and sluices it across the 
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concrete floor. It hisses as it licks 
the cooking range, and at length finds 
its way to the door, where it is quickly 


followed by another. The cooks 
clatter about in clogs and fatigue 
dress. ‘Tomorrow they will all be 
“clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” with hats like Parisian 
chefs’. 

There are two approaches to a 
General’s Inspection. The C.O. may 
decide to show the regiment as it 
really is; in its ordinary workaday 
rig. Or he can show it off on its 
best behaviour in its Sunday suit. 
This is our approach. Once a year, 
at least, we are prepared to stage a 
big display. We do not pretend to 
look like this always; it is the best 
we can do and we are determined 
that it shall go (in the words of the 
Adjutant) ‘“‘clickety-click; like a 
Cochran review.” 

Even the Sergeant Cook is honour- 
ing the occasion. He is the type of 
man you might describe as “‘ Bolshie,”’ 
if you did not know his sterling value. 
He is now painting the cookhouse 
door. For lack of any other colour, 
and in spite of his left-wing views, 
he is painting the door blue. He 
does it with his head on one side, 
whistling softly, and stepping back 
occasionally to admire his artistry. 
It is problematical whether the soldiers 
will get much dinner today; but 
tomorrow, when the General inspects, 
there will be a terrific repast: soup, 
meat, two veg., roly-poly pudding and 
treacle, or stewed prunes and custard. 
It will all be according to the Diet 
Sheet. 

The Diet Sheet is a popular clown 
at a General’s Inspection. It is a 
list which purports to show what 
the soldiers will get for every meal 
of the day for every day of the week. 
It has the days of the week printed 
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down the left-hand side and the 
meals (breakfast, dinner, tea, supper) 
printed across the top. The theory 
is that every Saturday the Messing 
Officer works out the menu for every 
meal of the ensuing week and enters 
it like the score of an American 
tennis tournament in the appropriate 
space on the Diet Sheet. Even, in 
theory, this requires some ability. 
In practice it requires second sight ; 
for you do not know beforehand 
what rations you will get on any 
particular day. Suppose the Messing 
Officer on Saturday writes SmMoKED 
Happock for breakfast on Wednes- 
day, it all looks fine. But if, on 
Tuesday, the R.A.S.C. send up sausages 
instead of haddock, the cook can only 
provide sausages for breakfast on 
Wednesday whatever the Diet Sheet 
proclaims. 

It would, of course, be fatal for 
the Diet Sheet, which must be pro- 
minently posted, to have a mistake 
in it for the General’s Inspection. 
So the Messing Officer and the Sergeant 
Cook go into committee on D minus 1, 
when the rations have arrived, to 
correct the Diet Sheet for D Day. 
At once a difficulty arises. At the 
bottom left-hand corner is a space 
marked Date. The Messing Officer 
must date it as though it had been 
signed on D minus 4. He then notices 
that the paper looks much too clean 
to have been on the notice-board 
since Saturday. So he has to dirty 
it; not too much, or it will look 
squalid, but just right. The accepted 
method of dirtying the Diet Sheet 
is to put a little soot on it, wave it 
like a frying-pan, and tip the soot 
back into the office stove. 

Every General demands the Diet 
Sheet when he inspects the soldiers’ 
dinners. Every General asks if the 
meals are really served according to 
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it. Every Messing Officer says, “ Yes, 
sir.” And every General remembers 
that when he was a Messing Officer, 
some twenty years ago, he said the 
same himself. 

It is all part of the tradition, and 
the tendency today is to get the 
General’s Inspection back on to tradi- 
tional lines. Certainly ours began 
in the traditional way. A letter 
arrived saying that the General would 
inspect the regiment on such and such 
a date, and that “your attention is 
directed to King’s Regulations, para- 
graphs 105 et seq.” 

I “ directed my attention ”’ to these 
references (particularly e¢ seq), and I 
found that the inspection was to be 
‘““of a searching nature.” It was 
“to test not only the efficiency of the 
C.O.” (that’s me), “‘ but also the 
general efficiency of the unit as 
regards training, discipline, and interior 
economy.” 

“Interior economy ” perhaps needs 
explanation. It is a military term of 


which no civilian equivalent exists. 
It includes all the arrangements made 
in the unit for the welfare, happiness, 


and health of the soldiers. It is 
what one’s wife busies herself with 
in private life: the laundry, the 
summer holidays, and the cook, if 
any. To examine interior economy, 
the General must have access to 
everything. 

Every General has his own foibles. 
There was one in India who invented 
a fly-trap. When he visited the 
field company in which I served he 
was delighted to find one of his fly- 
traps in action and full of flies. What 
he did not know was that a small 
boy with a butterfly-net had been 
catching flies for two days to put 
into the fiy-trap. Other Generals 
have other tricks. Some ask soldiers 
if they get hot water for shaving in 
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the mornings. Others, again, pull 
lavatory plugs to see if they work. 
A procession goes round the barracks, 
It is headed by the R.S.M., who is 
presumed to know the way. The 
General and the C.O. follow. Behind 
them come the Second-in-Command, 
the General’s Staff Officer, the Quarter- 
master, and a Squadron Commander 
or two. It is extraordinary how people 
collect. They stop as though be- 
witched. The General says, “‘ Does 
it work?’ The R.S.M. pulls the 
chain delicately. If it works, everyone 
congratulates himself, the regiment’s 
stock goes up, and the C.O. smiles 
triumphantly. If it does not work, 
everyone pulls out a notebook and 
writes. What they write no one 
knows. The C.O. looks as though a 
bucket of cold water had been thrown 
over him. At least C.O.s before the 
war used to look like that. I claim 
no superiority, and I expect I shall 
look the same. It is a new thing to 
be a C.O. for a peace-time inspection. 

From this follows one of our diffi- 
culties. The General knows all about 
peace-time inspections (from the sticky 
end), for he was a C.O. himself when 
the war began. But in my regiment 
no one remembers. My R.S.M. was 
@ lance-corporal before the war, 80 
he does not remember how an inspec- 
tion was done. His contribution in 
those days was probably watching 
the defaulters burnish the coal-tub 
in the guard-room. The Second-in- 
Command was mining diamonds and 
only took to soldiering when he 
found he had a flair for it in the war. 
The Adjutant, who ought to be the 
Grand Remembrancer, was at a pre- 
paratory school. The Quartermaster 
was a storeman in a clothing store. 
His share was perhaps to see that 
any surplus stocks of clothing were 
kept out of sight. I alone should 
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know the form, for I was an: Adjutant. 
But I find I have forgotten. many 


3. of the details which were then my 
is daily portion. 

e Many details have to. be arranged. 
d First, there is meeting the General. 
i, There are all kinds of ways of doing 
r- this. He can be allowed to motor 
or to my office, where, peeping out of 
le the window, I shall see him arrive, 
g- and then go to meet him. Or I can 
og wait near the guard-room. When 
16 he arrives the sentry will shout, 
10 “Guard, Turn Out!” (This is the 
23 military way of saying, Cave.) There 
es will be a clatter of feet, and the six 
k, tallest men in the regiment (the pre- 
id tence is that they were not specially 
ne chosen) will fall in before the great 
a man. They will present arms, and 
m the bugler, with trembling hands, 
he will sound the General Salute. He 
'm is practising now. After this modest 
all welcome the General will be led to 
to the parade ground. Here a difficulty 
n, arises. If E greet him in person, 
fi. either at the office or at the guard- 
uit room, I cannot creep away and meet 
ky him again at the head of the regiment 
en on the parade ground. So neither of 
nt those arrangements commends itself 
7as to. me. 

80 What we have decided to do is 
ec: this. The Signal Officer in a jeep, 
in with a posse of motor-cyclists on 
ing highly polished motor-cycles, each 
wb with a glittering crash-helmet, will 
in: meet his car in the village. They 
nd will escort him, like royalty, to the 
he parade ground, where the regiment 
ar. will be in line. As they draw near, 
the the Signal Officer will transmit from 
re- his jeep a running commentary on 
ter the wireless. ‘‘ Now passing the post- 
re. office...’ ‘* Approaching the School 
hat of Cookery,” and so on. It will be 
ere bad luck if the General tunes. his 


own wireless to the same wave-length ; 
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but the A.D.C. has promised to ride 
him off that. 

By this system we shall have the 
situation under control. The parade 
will begin with a General Salute. 
We have the Royal Engineers’ Band 
staying with us, so they will play 
the appropriate music. After that,. 
the General will walk round and 
inspect. Hours of labour have been. 
put into the turn-out of the soldiers. 
Every stratagem to get new battle- 
dresses has been tried. Every form 
of cunning to make those we have 
look well has been employed. One 
was. so cunning that I had to forbid 
it. The soldier believes he looks 
smartest when his trousers fold neatly 
over his anklets; and. nothing ap- 
parently produces this effect better 
than a short length of chain coiled 
in the fold. The obvious chain to 
use is the piece that holds the stoppers 
in the wash-basins. They all vanished 
in a week and the stoppers vanished 
too. This is misdirected zeal. 

During the inspection the band 
will play “Christchurch Bells.” It 
is a haunting melody which takes 
the veteran’s mind back to the 
Church Parades of yester-year. 

Generals have different ways of 
inspecting. Some, like Haig, go round 
in stony silence. Others speak only 
to men of outstanding appearance ; 
the very tall, the very short; the 
very old or the very young; those 
with strange medals or those who 
are blue with cold. Some talk to 
every man. We do not know which 
our General does, for we are his first 
victims. Perhaps a soldier will fall 
down in a faint. The doctors say 
this comes from standing with too 
much weight on your heels. . It is 
more likely when the sun is on the 
soldier’s back, than in his eyes. 

After the inspection we march and 
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counter-march to the bewilderment 
of the young soldiers and to the 
amusement of the old. The most 
exacting movement is “‘ The Advance 
in Review Order.” That is, the 
whole regiment in line marches forward 
eleven paces. You might think it 
easy to count eleven. But for over a 
thousand men to count eleven and 
all get it right requires a degree of 
concentration comparable with that 
of a Brains Trust. 

After the Advance in Review Order 
the C.O. orders any man to fall out 
who wishes to make a complaint to 
the General. For two reasons it is 
unlikely that anyone will stir. First, 
we are a happy regiment. Secondly, 
everyone will remember the advice 
of the R.S.M. on the first practice 
parade. He said, “The next order 
will be ‘ Fall out any man who wishes 
to lodge a complaint.’ On that 
command no one will move an eyelid.” 

When the parade is done the 
General will inspect the guard and 
the defaulters. There are two men 
locked up. One is a clerk from the 
School of Cookery across the way. 
He has been cooking accounts, it 
seems, and is awaiting trial by court 
martial. He is said to be addicted 
to escape, so he has to be kept in 
close arrest. The School of Cookery 
has no cells and their defaulters 
come to us for board and lodging. 

The other man is doing twenty- 
eight days’ detention. His name is 
Melanby, Sapper Melanby. He is 
one of our Officers’ Mess waiters. His 
offence was taking a lorry without 
permission and driving it into a tree. 
He has immense personality and 
would be a sergeant-major if he 
directed it to better objectives. When 
he had been given his sentence he 
was marched from my office (left, 
right, left. Swing your arms, you ; 
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and look to your front) to the Officers’ 
Mess to collect his kit. The Adjutant 
happened to be going that way 
shortly afterwards and met a cortége 
emerging from the Mess drive. There 
were four men, weighed down with 
kitbags, suitcases, and military equip- 
ment of all kinds. Even the lance- 
corporal, the junior N.C.O. of the 
guard, a very young, pink - faced, 
National Service soldier, was carrying 
something. At the rear of the pro- 
cession came Sapper Melanby smoking 
a pipe, like a country gentleman 
supervising the furniture removers. 
When the General speaks to him 
tomorrow he will certainly make no 
complaint, but he will equally certainly 
say something unexpected. I do not 
know about the other man. The 
R.S.M. tells me he is a barrack-room 
lawyer, “more acquainted with his 
rights, sir, than his duties.” I am 


glad to say I have no men like this. 
It is all luck. 
After seeing the defaulters the 


General will be taken to the Mess, 
where we shall offer him a glass of 
sherry. Most of our sherry tastes 
as though it came from the chemist, 
but we have one bottle of the real 
thing. Tomorrow we shall broach 
it. The only pity is that Sapper 
Melanby will not be there. He 
manages a tray and a decanter with 
@ nineteenth-century air, seldom seen 
today except on the stage. 

Having taken sherry, we shall lead 
the General round the barracks. 
First, we shall show him our motor 
transport. The lorries are as highly 
polished as our horses were in the 
days between the wars. Lorry after 
lorry gleams in the sunlight. Perhaps 
the General will want to examine 
the. petrol account. I hope not; for 
it is like a table of logarithms, only 
not so neat. He will not understand 
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it himself; for in his day there was 
a forage account instead. Someone 
will have to explain it, and there 
are only three people who understand 
it. There is the M.T. Officer, who is 
away on a course. There is the M.T. 
Sergeant, who speaks in such broad 
Seots, particularly when involved in 
what he calls “ debuts and crreduts,”’ 
that no one can follow him. And 
there is myself; but it is so long 
since I have had to keep the account 
that I have forgotten how it works. 
We propose to leave it to the Second- 
in-Command, who could blind the 
Astronomer-Royal with bogus figures. 

A more probable gambit is that 
the General will order various tests: 
“Switch on the head-lights of this 
lorry.” “ Start up that one.” “ Sound 
the horn of the one over there,” and 
so on. There are over a hundred and 
fifty vehicles, and there can hardly 
fail to be a light here or a horn there 
which will not work in spite of all 
our foresight. What are the chances 
of our scoring full marks ? An interest- 
ing problem for mathematicians. 

After the vehicles there will be a 
number of barrack huts to be seen. 
There are sixteen men in each barrack 
hut. Above each bed is a “locker, 
barrack room, soldiers for the use 
of.” It is a green metal thing, the 
size of a portmanteau, with two doors 
in front. The doors will be open, 
and on the shelves within will be 
seen identical displays of civilian 
shoes, hats, shirts, and underclothes. 
The General will ask where the 
civilian suits are; they all do. We 
have an enterprising tailor, who takes 
most of the civilian suits and keeps 
them pressed and cleaned. He does 
this for a triflmg sum and makes 
& steady profit from it. He has a 
steam press, and a daughter to do 
the work. For sixpence he will 


press a battledress. To make a 
good job of it he puts soap inside the 
creases so that each will keep its form. 
(The R.S.M. explained all this to me.) 

To one side of each bed there are 
four hooks with a shelf above. Each 
soldier keeps his overcoat and equip- 
ment on the hooks and a steel helmet 
on the shelf. There is a bedside lamp. 
Many of these are broken because the 
soldiers like pillow-fights. Only the 
older men read in bed. On the bed 
is the soldier’s kit, laid out according 
to a diagram displayed on the back 
of the door. You will notice that 
there are no sheets, and only a few 
men have pyjamas. The Army does 
not issue these things. No one minds 
having no sheets. One gets used to 
it at once. Also, they would get dirty 
quickly. The soldier, when he has 
nothing else to do for a short time, 
reclines on his bed. This is called 
“charping down” (from Hindustani 
charpoi, a bed), and the soldier does 
not trouble to take off his boots for 
“charping down.” But pyjamas are 
different. With National Service the 
Army gets a cross-section of the 
public and a few provide themselves 
with pyjamas. Ex-public school boys, 
for instance, do; and one might 
suppose they were laughed at by the 
others in consequence. But they 
are not. The British soldier is a 
tolerant chap. One wonders what 
happens if a soldier kneels down to 
say his prayers. With the right inten- 
tion, the others are silent. This 
makes the man on his knees feel that 
he is “as the hypocrites are; for 
they love to pray .. . that they may 
be seen of men.”” Thus the goodwill 
of his comrades effectively prevents 
him from repeating the process. At 
least, so I am told. 

When the General has seen enough 
barrack rooms he will be shown the 
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stores. These are quite fascinating. 
There are clothing stores and ration 
stores, which you could not buy with 
all the coupons and cards in Asia; 
and there are technical stores full of 
every kind ofironmongery. No General 
can resist feeling the edges of the 
chisels and hatchets displayed for his 
benefit ; but, fortunately, few think 
of having the measuring tapes unrolled. 
They nearly always have a join in 
them, with a foot or so missing in 
consequence. 

Then comes the Sergeants’ Mess. 
(Everyone takes his hat off to go in.) 
You can sense the tone of the regi- 
ment from its appearance. After 
the Sergeants’ Mess come the recrea- 
tion rooms and the N.A.A.F.I., with 
its obsequious manager and smiling 
waitresses; then the cookhouse and 
the dining-room where the soldiers 
will, by now, be having dinner. 
Everyone is hungry and the dinner 
both smells and looks good. The 
Diet Sheet drama is enacted, and 
we finish with lunch in the Officers’ 
Mess. We shall miss Melanby again. 
I suppose if we “ put up a real black ”’ 
the General might shake the dust 
from his feet and refuse to sit at 
meat with us. I wonder if he knows 
we have plenty of gin. 

It will be interesting to see what 
will happen. But now we must go 
out to see how the preparations are 
going. 


Half an hour later. 
There is indescribable turmoil every- 
where. It is hard to believe that 


everything will be in good order 
tomorrow. 


Next day. 
The General has gone. I feel 
triumphant but limp: rather as one 
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feels after a parachute jump—that 
is, assuming that the parachute opens. 
It certainly opened this time. The 
sun shone upon our efforts. Fortune 
smiled. The soldiers were in tip-top 
form, and Sapper Melanby played 
an ace. 

He got a message through to the 
Mess Sergeant pointing out that lunch 
in the Mess would be hopeless without 
him. The Mess Sergeant asked  per- 
mission from the Adjutant to have 
Melanby released for the function. 
Melanby, by blarney, extradited the 
other villain too. When the General 
asked to see the defaulters the Provost 
Sergeant said, ‘“‘ The cells are empty, 
sir.”” 

The General’s particular fad is 
apparently defaulters. ‘‘ Good, good,” 
he said, delighted. After that we 
could do no wrong—and now I find 
a@ note on my desk :— 


** Adjutant to C.O. (it reads)— 
May I put the following in Daily 
Orders ? 


‘ Complementary (Adjutant’s spelling). 

1. The Commanding Officer thanks 
all ranks for the hard work they put 
into the preparations for the General’s 


Inspection. He congratulates everyone 
on their bearing, turn-out and drill, 
and on the exactness with which all 
the arrangements worked. 

Well done everybody ! 


2. Tomorrow (date) will be observed 
as a holiday. 


Remission of Sentence.— 
3. The remainder of Sapper Melanby’s 
sentence of detention is hereby remitted.’ ” 


Beneath is a dotted line. Deeply 
conscious of the debt I owe, I humbly 


sign upon it. Thus ends an anxious 
day. 
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A FARM IN THE TWENTIES. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


Towarps the end of November 
1919, late in the afternoon, a ship 
sailed from Tilbury. Her name was 
Garth Castle and she was a war-time 
hospital ship, unconverted as yet to 
peace-time requirements. On board, 
accommodated mainly in the old 
hospital wards, were some six hundred 
passengers, about seventy per cent of 
whom were ex-Servicemen emigrating 
to the obscurity of the unknown ; 
for that is what East Africa must 
have seemed to those venturesome 
British subjects. 

The arrival of that ship was hailed 
as an epic. Never before, at any 
one time, had there been so great an 
influx of settlers. They called the 
Garth Castle ““The Mayflower”; the 
ship herself may have approved of this, 
but the passengers were not concerned 
with epics. For them the future spelt 
uncertainty, hard work, disappoint- 
ment, even failure; and sometimes, 
but by no means always—success. 

East Africa—or to particularise the 
spot I have in mind, Kenya—was a 
very young country in those days. 
It is true there had been European 
settlement for some time; and those 
of us who came later must respect 
the names of those who went before, 
for they showed us the way as best 
they could. I, myself, however, one 
of that large Garth Castle contingent, 


_ knew little about the country I was 


going to, the sort of thing I would 
do when I got there, and how it would 
all pan out. There were plenty like 
me on board. One optimistic couple 
were heard discussing the niceties of 
farming as they paced the after-deck. 
“It'll be cattle for me. I’ve always 
had a hankering after cows.” 





“How many do you think you'll 
go in for ?”’ inquired the other. 

“* About four hundred. Two hundred 
cows and two hundred bulls are about 
as much as one man can manage.” 

That was what we were — well- 
intentioned, unpractical, inexperienced 
amateurs. 

I can see it now. The arrival at 
the port of Kilindini, the struggle to 
make oneself understood before the 
hordes of Africans swarming for our 
baggage; the heat, the bewildered 
yet determined frame of mind that 
forced the baggage through customs, 
the booking of railway tickets from 
an Indian clerk, the rickshaw ride 
into town, the crowd that came to 
see the train off, and the first of 
many sparks that entered my eye 
as I leaned from the carriage window 
to wave farewell to my porter. 

The Uganda railway of the twenties 
was no older than the country itself. 
It was a picturesque affair, but rather 
a sluggard. Mombasa Station had 
one set of lines, Nairobi boasted two. 
It was, however, the railway in 
motion that tickled my fancy; the 
engines that burnt wood fuel, the 
carriages of which no two seemed 
similar in shape, the guards who so 
often seemed surprised to find you 
had a ticket, the amazing lack of 
hurry, the inconsequence of it all. 

I travelled a lot by train in the 
early days. Should I miss the train 
at my local station I could catch it 
two miles up the line by encouraging 
my mule. I would pile sacks of 
maize into the carriage, parts of 
ploughs, sometimes a couple of live 
sheep; once a sick calf. It was a 
good old railway in those days; a 
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friend of the family. Today it is 
an “ organisation,”’ with corridors and 
dining-cars and coal fuel; and they 
have straightened out the knobbiest 
parts of the line and made junctions 
and branch lines and other what-nots. 
They have not, however, ascended 
to the word “ express.” Every train 
stops at every station, and it stops 
just as long as ever it did, and it 
moves on again only when it feels 
inclined ; which is perhaps the right 
thing for a railway train to do. 

To a stranger arriving in Nairobi 
in the twenties there seemed to be 
two Nairobis—the one round the 
railway station, the other round the 
banks. These Nairobis were separated, 
the one from the other, by a long strip 
of desert, where nothing grew and 
nothing lived and across which men 
hurried before the banshee caught 
them. The Nairobi of the banks was 
not an imposing spectacle. The place 
seemed to lack a town planner, or 
if it had one, he was a man of little 
influence. A few of the buildings 
were not bad, but between them lay 
tin shanties, wooden huts, a disused 
iron foundry, a lawcourt made of old 
boxes; everything shaped differently 
and sized differently; dentists next 
to greengrocers, a bank known to 
possess millions of money (other 
peoples’) less imposing than a village 
post-office ; a hotel not out of keeping 
with an Arab coffee-stall. 

As varied as the buildings them- 
selves were the people who passed 
in and out of them. There were 
bearded men in khaki, men with large 
revolvers protruding from their belts, 
men in ordinary suits. There were 
European women, a few hundreds 
if not thousands of Indians, and 
thousands if not tens of thousands 
of Africans, these last dressed, for 
the most part, in blanket and shorts, 
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Motor-cars were few, and these of 
ancient vintage; there were plenty 
of mule buggies, some men on 
horseback and some women too. 

The predominant impression was 
one of shabbiness. I said to myself 
at the time: “ Either everyone here 
is broke or they’re all so rich they 
can afford not to dress themselves.” 
On entering the Government offices 
I received a different impression. 
The people here were neat, suave too; 
they seemed almost pleased to see 
me—until they discovered I was a 
new settler. 

Off Garth Castle! Was I a member 
of the Soldier Settlement Scheme ? 

No. I was not. 

Did I intend to stay in the country ? 

Yes. I did. 

What did I want to do ? 

No idea. Farm ? 

Had I any relations in Kenya ? 

Yes. A Mrs X. 

“Then go to Mrs X. Please go 
to Mrs X. The train leaves Nairobi 
early tomorrow morning. Please go 
to Mrs X.” 

So I left Nairobi and went to 
Mrs X., who lived near Nakuru. My 
old and sparking friend the railway 
took me there, removing me from 
Nairobi somewhere around dawn and 
depositing me at Nakuru somewhere 
around sunset. I have done the 
journey many times since, by road. 
It takes about three hours. 

Nakuru, as it was then, was neither 
town nor village. The word township 
may describe it, since I do not rightly 
know what a township is. It contained 
about sixty European inhabitants, a 
bank or two, and some Government 
offices. In addition to these must 
be reckoned a hotel, several scores 
of Indian ‘ dukas,’” a few houses 
where European business men sold 
unsuspecting settlers agricultural im- 
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plements and household requisites, and 
sometimes insured their lives. 

There is a lake near Nakuru; a 
pretty lake—from a distance. Get 
near to it and its charm vanishes. 
The lake is popular with flies, 
mosquitoes, and grass ticks. Some- 
times flamingo visit its shores and 
then the edges of the lake are tinted 
with a vivid pink. But I do not want 
to discuss lakes or flamingo. I want 
to get to Mrs X. The Government has 
told me to go there, and my life as 
a Serviceman has taught me to obey. 

Mrs X. lived twenty-three miles 
out; no distance at all unless one 
has to walk it, which is precisely 
what I did have to do. There were 
more of us going that way; Garth 
Castile men too, an unimportant frac- 
tion of the extremely important soldier 
settlement scheme. Between us we 
obtained the use of an ox waggon, 
oxen, and a couple of African drivers. 
The waggon held three tons, every 
bit of it needed, since a lady was in 
the party. We called her Queen 
Victoria, because she looked some- 
thing like that monarch and had 
rather a “ royal’ manner. 

I have never got used to the pace 
of the ox. Either I must walk four 
miles an hour or not walk at all. I 
hated that safari; we moved so 
slowly, and there was so much dust, 
and only one stream, and really 
nothing to look at except a lot of 
maize and an occasional field of coffee. 

The season was dry, the country 
brown. Roughly every four miles 


' we saw a settler’s house perched on 


the edge of the escarpment overlook- 
ing the valley. The grass shimmered 
in the heat, every step we took raised 
a cloud of dust from the baked earth 
road. As the sun mounted the sky, 
80, naturally, did the day get hotter. 
Queen Victoria looked well, perched 





on top of the waggon, a parasol over 
her head. She was indeed the queen 
empress on her throne and we her 
loyal subjects. 

The more we penetrated the valley 
the lonelier did the world become. 
We now but rarely saw a _ house, 
merely a few native huts where 
chickens prowled and flies congregated. 
Grassland had made way for scrub 
trees and bush. “This is Africa,” 
said one of the party. “Is it?” said 
another. “I call it awful.” 

We failed to make our destination, 
owing to Queen Victoria. About five 
in the evening we crossed a stream ; 
beyond the stream stood several 
canopied thorn trees. ‘‘ Here we are 
and here we stop,’ declared the 
Queen. 

I reached Mrs X. next morning at 
eight, to find a crowded house. There 
were two more soldier settlers, a parson 
who had come to take service, a man 
with an Oxford accent, Jim, Mrs X.’s 
manager, and Mrs X. herself. 

The two soldier settlers had 
“drawn” farms on top of the 
escarpment above Mrs X. and her 
farm. To get to it they had to scale 
& mountain ; not so great a distance, 
but a mighty climb. They had paid 
the farm one visit; their comments 
were of interest. The country was 
dense bush with occasional patches 
of grass. They had found no water, 
no boundary beacons, no suitable 
house-site, no place to run a road; 
millions of boulders, a herd of buffalo, 
two rhinoceros, the probable spoor of 
leopard, a derelict hut, a swarm of 
angry bees; and a European talking 
to himself. 

The European who talked to him- 
self was a surveyor. He told the 
soldier settlers he was marking out 
the boundaries of a chain of farms. 
He declared the soil to be rich and 
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that the farms would prove good. 
He was right. Today this is one of 
the most settled and prosperous parts 
of Kenya. 

Mrs X. came from the Borders. 
She had left her native land away 
back in 1912; peered at New Guinea, 
peeped at Tasmania, sojourned in the 
South Sea Islands, and finally landed 
in Kenya. Her house had been built 
by Jim the manager. It was a good 
house, cool and solid, with a large 
veranda-cum-sitting-room where life 
seemed to centre. Photographs of the 
Borders hung on the cement walls, a 
‘Scotsman’ calendar, with a picture 
of Edinburgh Castle overlooking the 
month, was hooked to a writing-desk. 
Jedburgh Abbey was on one wall, good 
old Dryburgh on the wall opposite. 

Jim the manager was an amazing 
fellow ; not tall but immensely strong, 
he never stopped working. It was 


his pride that he could do as much 


as ten natives. We asked him why 
he burst himself when he could get 
as many natives as he wanted at 
ten shillings a month. 

“Burst myself! If I didn’t do the 
work, there’d be no work done at all.”’ 

We wondered what the natives 
were supposed to be doing, but dare 
not ask him. 

Jim was at constant war. He 
fought fever, ticks, mosquitoes, leopards, 
and lion, all of which swarmed across 
his farm. <A leopard got into his 
calf-shed ; he went out and fought it. 
He saw a lion lift one of his bullocks 
in its mouth and jump a six-foot 
palisade ; he made the lion drop the 
bullock and it picked him up instead 
and re-jumped the same palisade. He 
was all bruises and scars and never 
stopped cursing the Government. 

The Government was indeed rather 
@ sore subject in Kenya; it has 
been since. Of course, conditions 
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were unusual. The bulk of the 
population were illiterate, inarticulate 
Africans. Next in number came the 
Indians; a community of artisans, 
traders, shopkeepers, and clerks. Then 
came the settlers—educated, intelli- 
gent, individualistic—few in number 
but loud in voice and energy. 

The Government was, and still is, 
under Whitehall. It is difficult for 
people separated by several thousand 
miles and living under entirely different 
circumstances to understand each 
other’s viewpoint. The settler was 
convinced the Government was a 
hindrance rather than a help; _ the 
Government felt exactly the same 
way towards the settler. 

It is amusing to hear someone get 
up in the House of Commons and 
make a remark about Africa. To the 
listener the remark sounds sensible ; 
to the man on the spot, in Africa, the 
remark too often sounds absolute 
nonsense. Most members of the 
House of Commons were, I am sure, 
convinced in those days that the 
settler was exploiting the native. 
How little he knew! The average 
adult African only worked six months 
in the year away from his home; and 
as for wages—wages are based on cost 
of living, standard of living, supply and 
demand. In this respect Kenya was 
no different from any other democracy. 

Mrs X. farmed milk, maize, and 
coffee. The railhead was Nakuru. 
The milk was separated into cream 
and run in by mule-buggy or walked 
in by ox-cart twice a week. She 
shelled maize on the farm and ox- 
waggoned it to Nakuru, where it 
sold as best it could. The coffee was 
“‘ pulped,” dried, and bagged on the 
farm; then sent to Nairobi by train. 

In the twenties there was little 
co-operative selling, and it was difficult 
for a farmer tucked away in the blue 
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to know all about markets. Gradu- 
ally this dawned on him, so co-operative 
associations sprang up—one for maize, 
another for cream, another for wheat, 
and so on. They obviously served a 
useful purpose and went from strength 
to strength. 

I stayed with Mrs X. some time. 
I think she began to suspect I was 
a permanency. Not so: I told her 
one day I was off to look at a farm. 

There were land agents to be found 
—plenty of them. They tumbled 
over each other, and must have been 
among the most prosperous men in 
Kenya. I met one of these and he 
told me about a farm in the Lumbwa 
district. The way he put it quite 
excited me. It was said to be excellent 
soil, grew wonderful crops of maize, 
was splendid for coffee, and was obvi- 
ously well worth seeing. 

It was a mere five miles from the 
station. I walked it; all uphill, 
average grade, one in six at a guess. 
A native trailed behind me, followed 
me all the way, being the post-boy. 
I had begun to understand a smattering 
of Swahili, and we discoursed together. 
So I was the ‘Bwana’ who was coming 
to look at the farm. It was a lovely 
farm; plenty of wood and water, 
m’zuri sana (excellent) for cattle and 
goats. Had I a wife, and how many 
children had I? He had a wife and 
two children. He was very hard up; 
needed shillings badly. Why did he 
need shillings ? To buy another wife, 
of course. Why did the white man 
go in for only one wife? Wasn't 
that rather silly ? 

He was quite a nice fellow, very 
tall and very thin. We parted com- 
pany on approaching the house; he 
to the back door, I to the front. 

The whole of next day was spent 
wandering over the farm. I had 


really very little idea what I was 
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supposed to be looking for, but I 
kept on wandering. I saw a few 
coffee bushes which seemed quite 
healthy and a field of maize that 
had recently been harvested. The 
sight of this latter rather depressed 
me, the rows of withered and sagging 
stalks taking my mind back to the 
battlefields of Flanders. 

I looked at some cattle, pretending 
to know more about them than I 
did. The manager of the farm accom- 
panied me. He said it was a pleasant 
district, the farm just the right height 
(6000 feet), just the right distance from 
the railway, and just the right size. 
I asked if he thought it was just the 
right price, but he switched the subject. 

He showed me a cart and a waggon. 
The cart had only one wheel; for the 
other was lying in the stream soaking, 
because its iron tyre had dropped off. 
He talked about yields of maize and 
coffee. There was a club eleven 
miles away, and a farmers’ association 
with eleven members. A keen bridge 
player lived near the station, and the 
area boasted a baronet. He said it 
was always good to have a title in a 
district. The resident commissioner 
resided at Kisumu, and there was 
plenty of labour because the Kavi- 
rondo reserve was so handy. Pests! 
Did we get pests? No, he did not 
think there were any pests except, 
of course, East Coast Fever and 
Rinderpest, occasional Anthrax and 
Coffee Berry disease. Was there a 
veterinary officer anywhere near? 
Yes, only fifty miles away. How 
could one get in touch with. him ? 
Why, you just send a runner. Would 
he come? Probably not; his area 
covered some thousand square miles. 
Did any of the cattle ever die? Not 
many; an average of about one a 
fortnight. Was there a doctor? Yes, 
at Nakuru, sixty miles down the line. 
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The house was a curious edifice. 
Mud floors stamped dry, thatch roof, 
and grass walls were its main charac- 
teristics. The windows were openings 
in the grass walls; four were covered 
with glass, two with wire-netting, and 
one was naked. The doors were made 
of planed packing-cases. They creaked 
when they opened and would not shut 
properly. There were a sitting-room, 
two bedrooms, a hole where a bath 
might be put, and doubtful sanitation. 
The kitchen was joined to the house 
by @ grass-covered way; the range, 
a wood-burning stove. There were no 
visible pantries, nowhere to put one’s 
clothes, no real place to wash in. The 
land agent had described the house as 
a “normal up-country residence.” 

A safari of ants visited me and 
my bed the first night; a leopard 
the second. Eight cats prowled round 
the house and were for ever growling ; 
the only dog was terrified of them. 
The garden was as attractive as the 
house was not. The main feature 


was @ lawn with a pomegranate hedge 


encircling it. Bottlebrush trees stood 
at one corner of the lawn, Jacarandas 
at the other. Beyond the Jacarandas, 
Blue Gum trees, growing to the 
skies, cast scattered shade across the 
lawn. The house overlooked a valley, 
and at the far end of the valley the 
land began to mount till it reached 
its peak at the Lumbwa reserve. 


Right and left of the garden lay the. 


coffee slopes; beyond these, towered 
steep and boulder-strewn hills. 

So much for the farm I had come 
to see. What was I to do about it? 

This matter of having to make a 
decision is interesting. One can weigh 
the pros and cons as much as one 
likes; they will be sure to balance, 
far, far better than one’s yearly farm 
accounts, which in my case could 
never be made to balance. There 
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comes a time then, after this pro. 
longed weighing of pros and cons, 
when a decision must be made; 
in spite of everything, so to speak. 
We go through a similar experience 
when lying in a pleasant hot bath, 
with the plug pulled out. Sooner or 
later we have to get out of that bath. 
It is not we ourselves who have made 
the decision ; the bath and the atmos- 
pheric temperature have done it for 
us. Substitute the manager of the 
farm for the bath and the atmospheric 
temperature, and you find the answer. 
The manager decided for me. 

“Well, I'll be seeing you again, 
no doubt,’’ were his words when I 
came to say good-bye. “I think 
you'll find it a good little farm, and 
I hope it does you well.” So there 
it was. The manager told me I had 
bought the farm. I supposed I had. 

The same tall, thin post-boy followed 
me to the station. He was perhaps 
surprised I was no longer so chatty, 
and to have explained the reason 
might have seemed discourteous. My 
thoughts were, in truth, miles away. 
They were on that barn of a house, 
on the cattle that died once a fort- 
night, on the sixty-mile-away doctor, 
and on the veterinary officer who so 
seldom came. The district baronetcy 
left me uninterested, but the coffee 
had seemed quite healthy and the 
maize in the cribs, bold and free of 
vermin. Then, what about those 
thirty-odd acres of young coffee? 
In two years’ time they should give 
a wonderful yield. I did not naturally 
know that a small slate-coloured slug, 
known to the agricultural community 
as the cutworm, had already visited 
those young trees, and ring-barked 
them just’ below the soil’s surface 
with a single-mindedness of purpose 
that had rendered ninety per cent of 
them eligible for death. 
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On my return, Mrs X. and her house- 
party asked if I had bought the farm. 

“Yes, yes. I think so,” was the 
reply. 

‘Then may I come into partnership 
with you?” inquired one of the 
soldier settlers. 

“Yes, yes. I think so.” 

That is why, a week or so later, 
I came to be plodding again up that 
one-in-six gradient to the attractive 
garden but less attractive homestead. 
This time my soldier settler friend 
and partner accompanied me. He 
liked the look of the place enormously, 
but did not stay long. It was arranged 
that I should run the farm the first five 
years; that he, if there was any farm 
left, would run it the next five years. 

Beginning a farm is hard work ; 
increasingly so when one has no 
certain idea what one ought to do. 
I rose at six, pushed the labour off 
to work at six-fifteen, went to see it 
at work, and returned for breakfast 
at eight. 


I was in the fields again 
from eight-thirty to one and from 
two-fifteen to four, and visited them 
yet again from five to six-thirty. I 
could not keep away from those fields, 
though work had long since ceased. 
And what exactly were we supposed 


to be doing all these hours? This 
is a difficult question to answer, 
because we were doing what the 
manager had been doing, and I am 
not absolutely sure what its purpose 
was. We were hacking out long and 
tuberous-rooted grass which seemed 
_ to have taken a fancy to our coffee 
fields ; we were cutting wood off the 
coffee bushes, wood which might 
just as well have stayed there, in 
my opinion; we were digging pits 
of varying sizes on the steeper slopes, 
to catch the soil as it came running 
down the hill in the rain, and we 
were fiddling about in a coffee nursery 
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where five small Africans spent their 
eight working hours in splashing 
water from furrows on to raised coffee- 
seedling beds. 

Up on the hill, above the coffee 
slopes, two teams of oxen, fourteen 
to each span, were pulling two exe 
tremely heavy ploughs over extremely 
dirty fields. These fields, the manager 
had informed me, were admirable 
for maize or flax. 

I had a gang of lads working on 
the house as well. It seemed wise 
to do it up a bit. Remembering my 
friend the leopard, I put strong wire 
netting over the naked window, ad- 
justed the doors till they shut and 
kept shut, re-thatched the roof at 
the more obvious leak holes and 
erected a sort of lean-to, where I 
could have a bath by stepping out 
of my bedroom window. 

These daily activities made me 
terribly hot, and I know I lost weight. 
My cook was not a very good one, 
but was a lad of charm. It was 
difficult to resist his nonchalant smile 
when he was told the potatoes were 
raw and the meat undercooked, as 
they invariably were. The kitchen 
“toto ”’—every African is a toto when 
he is not a boy—was as necessary an 
appendage to the house staff of the 
twenties as he is now. An amazing 
child this—a “ breaker” from birth. 
I had brought a dozen plates with 
me ; they lasted a month. He cleaned 
the plates with his tongue, till I 
stopped this by smearing strong 
mustard over them; and he was 
always peering into my _ clothes’ 
drawors. He was a very fine dancer 
and a good wrestler; obviously a toto 
of parts. We parted soon afterwards. 

It is amazing to me now that, 
with all this intensive work going 
on, I found time for relaxation. But 
I did; partly because I had to. I 
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had to greet visitors when they came ; 
I had to repay these calls and to 
enter the political and social life of 
the district. One cannot go to Africa, 
where people of one’s own kind are 
few and scattered, and live as a 
hermit. That can be done in London 
perhaps, but not in Africa. 

Within three weeks everyone in 
the district had paid me a call. Some 
came on foot, some on mules, one 
came half-way by car, when it broke 
down. The bridge player booked 
me for a week-end’s bridge, the 
baronet informed me he was putting 
my name up for membership of the 
Farmers’ Association, my nearest neigh- 
bour, an Italian missionary, came to 
talk about Venice, and a fellow of six 
feet four walked fifteen miles, hills all 
the way, to ask me if I played cricket. 

Everyone gave me advice and I 
listened to all of it. I was to plant 
my maize the moment I saw a cloud 
in the sky; to put guano round the 
older coffee bushes. I should not 
I should plough 
deeper. The coffee needed shade 
trees, the coffee did not need shade 
trees; Kikuyu labour was _ better 
than Kavirondo labour, Kavirondo 
labour was better than Kikuyu labour. 
To each man his own opinion. It was 
not till later that I perceived they were 
groping just as much as I was. No 
one is absolutely certain of anything 
in @ young country: it is a matter 
of trial and error; and judgment. 

We had, however, energy. Let no 
man say that the settler of the twenties 
was a slacker. Only at week-ends 
did I relax, and then I played bridge 
all Saturday night and slept all 
Sunday. We were keen on our jobs, 
keen on making our farms a success, 
keen on our politics. 

It is surprising how politically 
minded one became in young Kenya. 


plough too deep ; 
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Was this because we felt that if we 
did not take a hand in our affairs 
no one else would? Was it because 
the Colonial Service was the sole 
executive of Government, and that 
if we settlers did not watch out, 
our interests would be neglected ? 
Was it because each one of us had 
a vital stake in the country and 
knew that if the country fell we 
would fall too? It is not easy to 
say, but you had only to attend 
one of our local meetings to realise 
the intensity of our feelings. 

There were eleven of us if we all 
turned up. The baronet was the 
chairman, but he could “go” at the 
end of each year. We met at the 
dak bungalow of our local railway 
station. The room held two iron 
bedsteads without mattresses. Those 
who could not squeeze on to the 
bedsteads either sat on the floor or 
on chairs their boys had brought for 
them. Meetings usually began at 
eleven and sometimes went on all 
day, dependent upon the length of 
the agenda and the degree of con- 
troversiality of the subjects. 

We were practical people, never 
wasting time by reading dead minutes. 
Should a vote of thanks have to 
be passed to someone who had done 
a useful job, it was passed instantly. 
But should the subject turn to roads, 
as invariably it did, or to labour 
problems, or to some legislation the 
Government proposed to adopt, then 
we really did get down to it. 

Up would jump the tall cricket 
enthusiast. ‘“‘ Mr Chairman, I propose 
that Government’s attention again be 
drawn to the scandalous state of our 
roads,”’ 

“IT second that,’ cried Mr B., 
raising an earth-soiled hand. 

“Will you draft a resolution?” 
suggested the chairman. 
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“Let someone else do_ that,’ 
replied the cricket enthusiast. “‘ He’ll 
do it better than I can. We all 
want the same thing.” 

The resolution would be duly 
drafted and handed to the baronet. 
“Don’t you think it’s rather violent ?”’ 
intimated the baronet, a cautious 
chairman. 

“JT don’t call it at all violent,” 
replied the cricket enthusiast, rising 
from his bedstead. 

“ Let’s hear what it says,”’ suggested 
another. 

The chairman read the resolution : 
“This association unanimously [only 
eleven of us, mark you] wishes to 
draw Government’s attention to the 
disgraceful condition of roads in this 
district. It urges Government to do 
something at once. It also draws 
Government’s attention to the fact 
that this association has repeatedly 
requested Government to take action 
in the matter. Members of the 
association have had, in the past 
three weeks, two waggons partially 
disabled, three scotch carts wrecked 
beyond repair, and one mule buggy 
made completely to disappear, due to 
the state of the roads.” 

Some considered the resolution a 
little too strong, others thought it 
about right; the cricket enthusiast, 
who refused to keep to his bed, 
rose and declared it was not nearly 
strong enough. In the end, after a 
long wrangle, the thing was passed 
unanimously. Then we got on to 
that would last at least 


an hour. Were we paying our boys 
enough 2? Were we paying them too 
much? Did they do enough work ? 


Did they do too much? (Well no, 
this last was never suggested.) 

At one meeting we would request 
a visit from the Government coffee 
expert, at another tactfully hint he 
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might well keep away. We would 
ask for a telephone service, a better 
railway service, more consideration 
in the matter of electoral representa- 
tion, and sometimes, in a fit of extreme 
enthusiasm, demand immediate self- 
government. 

Reflecting upon those early meetings 
I have come to the conclusion that, 
although at times we may have been 
headstrong, we were men engaged 
in a struggle against heavy odds and 
that on our farms we brooded over 
this, but that when we got together 
our feelings inevitably bubbled over. 
The main enemies were the idiosyn- 
crasies of Nature, the rawness of the 
colony, shortage of cash, the perpetual 
necessity for improvisation, experi- 
ment; the frequent moods of frustra- 
tion and the difficult problem of 
training an untrained, though willing, 
African in ways so often beyond his 
comprehension. 

It is natural when things go wrong, 
as they frequently did, to look for a 
scapegoat. We had not far to look. 
Our scapegoat was sitting smug in 
his Nairobi office, twiddling his thumbs 
and smoking his cigars while waiting 
for the next despatch from White- 
hall. Often the Government of those 
days was dilatory, misguided, un- 
imaginative; I am sure of this; 
but I would not say it was unwilling 
to help. In many ways I think it. 
meant well. I picture the Govern- 
ment of the day as a set of school- 
masters and we (in their eyes) as a 
crowd of schoolboys. Were we good 
boys, then they would be delighted to 
make us prefects; were we naughty 
boys, then they were not averse to 
the increasing of our impositions. 
They did not keep dunces’ caps in 
Kenya; had they done so, I am 
sure that I and many others would 
have been made to wear them. 
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After the meetings we would often 
reassemble at one or other of the 
houses near the station. Here we 
would indulge in tea and cakes. 
Should there be a “ lady of the house,” 
so much the better. There was a 
sad lack of womenfolk in those days, 
and the feminine touch does make a 
difference. It was pleasant to sit 
in an armchair which did not sag, 
and soothing to have tea brought 
to one in a cup which was not chipped 
or stained with finger-marks. 

Mr Cochran would scarcely have 
come to Kenya in the twenties to 
pick his young ladies. These arrived 
later, when the trail had already 
been blazed for them by hard-working, 
matronly women whose time was 
so much taken up in nursing their 
children, superintending their homes, 
their house-boys, and their husbands. 
I admired these women in spite of 
that absence of ‘‘ new look,’ and in 
spite of their permanent waves being 
of the farm model rather than of the 
Mayfair. They were splendid; some 
of them could shoot too, better than 
their husbands, and they poulticed 
natives who had sores, and pulled 
out teeth, and mended bits of saddlery, 
and came up either on foot or on mule 
when we were not feeling well. 

But what of the farm? Was it 
responding to our energetic if mis- 
guided efforts? It was! Before 
long I realised that by sheer good 
luck I had struck an amazingly 
fertile part of Africa. Never have 
I seen things grow as they grew on 
that farm. The maize waltzed up 
to eight feet with two or three cobs 
on it in no time; the coffee sent out 
new shoots in abundance remarkable, 
and on one glorious day covered the 
fields in almond-white blossom, as from 
a fall of snow. Weeds grew too— 


quite unbelievable how they grew; 
we slashed at them, hacked at them, 
cursed at them, defeated them—til] 
the next lot came. The flax was all 
right ; at least I did not suffer from it. 
A visiting soldier settler friend burnt 
the lot in a misguided effort to create 
a firebreak ; but the stuff was insured. 
My cattle did not die because I had 
disposed of them previously. 

I got a wonderful yield of coffee, and 
the maize crop was not to be sneezed 
at. The coffee was sold in London 
at pretty good prices; the maize in 
Kenya, before the weevil got busy. 

With the proceeds of my crops I 
proceeded to pull down that wreck 
of a house, building another and 
better one on the same site. An 
Indien artisan came to help me; 
in fact, he did most of it. When 
the house was finished I went to 
Nairobi. I had not been out of my 
district for two and a half years. 
The cook’s cooking had taken toll 
of my teeth, my weight was too low; 
one gets tired of looking interminably 
at coffee bushes and maize stalks. 

They were four hectic days in the 
capital. I made contact with Govern- 
ment departments, bought an armchair, 
several more plates, met Mrs X. and 
took her out to dinner, called on a 
solicitor, two bank managers, attended 
a political meeting and came away 
minus six teeth, not from the political 
meeting nor from the bank managers 
but from the dentist, a recently 
qualified ‘“‘ expert,’”’ who kept my six 
teeth and bits of my jaw as well. 

The cook with the nonchalant smile 
was delighted to see me return. There 
was a nice bit of steak all ready. 

The Garth Castle was but a distant 
memory: I had burnt that boat and 
many others like her. I was home 
again. 
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BY ELLA MACMAHON. 


OnE hears so much about the 
pleasures and prosperities to be 
enjoyed in Ireland, in these days, 
that, after long absence, I felt I should 
like to see for myself this new Ireland 
which apparently had replaced the 
one I had known. The old Ireland 
I needed nothing to envisage; the 
new sounded attractive. 

After the delays, form fillings, and 
maddening rules and regulations where- 
with even the simplest movement is 
tormented and impeded in modern 
life, I arrived—with the car—on the 
other side of St George’s Channel, and 
found myself standing on the once- 
familiar jetty in Kingstown Harbour. 
I stood and looked around me for the 
new Ireland. I had not far to look. 
It met me forthwith. 

It, or rather he, was indeed new, 
to me at all events, in appearance. 
As he stood, in some curious way 
dominating the scene, he looked some- 
thing between a British admiral and 
a R.Y.S. yachtsman in Cowes Week. 
Immaculate is the only word for his 
turn-out. His blue reefer jacket had 
beautiful brass buttons that twinkled 
as brightly as the stars on a frosty 
night. His collar was glitteringly 
white, as was the linen cover of his 


‘naval cap; his tie was glossily black, 


likewise were his shoes. Of medium 
height, he was dapper, clean-shaven, 
fresh of face. His bearing was perfect. 
He seemed to command the quay 
by the mere act of standing upon 
it. Here, I thought, is the new Ire- 


land with a vengeance! As the 
thought assailed me he glanced at 
me, and, after the glance—a subtly 
appraising one such as one seldom 
encounters save in the Green Isle— 
he addressed me affably. 

“°Tis Dublin yer for ?”’ 

“ Killarney,” I replied. 

** Killarrney ! Well, now, an’ wasn’t 
I just sayin’ to meself ’tis Killarrney 
she’s goin’ to.” 

Of a surety the uniform might be 
that of the new Ireland, but the 
voice was the authentic echo of the 
old. 

We gazed at one another. 
“Is that yer motor ?”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

*“* Ay,”’ he favoured it with another 
of those appraising stares, “‘ tis a nice 
kyar, so it is. Aw! th’ English know 
how to do things—ay, faith they do.” 

I smiled involuntarily ; that sort 
of comment was so anciently familiar. 
We always—at all events to start 
with—did flatter the stranger within 
our gates, and the implication concern- 
ing myself amused me no less. I 
refrained from correcting his mis- 
apprehension. Long experience of 
yore told me that I would drop like 
a stone in his esteem did he discover 
that so far from being one of Ireland’s 
erstwhile oppressors I was merely, 
like himself, one of the erstwhile 
oppressed. So I let it go at that. 

He moved a little nearer to me. 
““D’ye rightly know now the way to 
Killarrney ? ”’ 


He said, 
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“T’ve got the A.A. road-map,” I 
replied. 

** Augh !”’ he made a wide gesture, 
“is it them! I’ve seen many a one 
go astray with them.” 

“Well,” I began, a little taken 
aback. 

He raised both his hands with a 
soothing and benedictory air. 

““Keep easy now. There’s ne’er a 
one in the land can show ye the way 
better nor meself. Sure, haven’t I 
got the ordinance map beyant in 
th’ office. Come with me now, and 
never fear.”’ 

I felt that with the guidance of 
the “‘ ordinance’? map I must surely 
be completely safeguarded ; moreover, 
this display of an amiable desire to 
help rather than hinder, which is not 
at present a marked characteristic of 
British officials, was refreshing, and I 
recalled, too, that Bureaucracy has 
never commended itself to the genius 
of Ireland. I followed him meekly 
to a wooden structure nearby. He 
unlocked the door of this edifice, 
which had the word Customs writ 
large over the entrance, and I entered 
a small apartment with matchboard 
walls, which, with its counter and 
shelves, its pigeon-holes and telephone, 
presented quite an office and business- 
like aspect. 

“Sit down now,” he pulled up a 
chair for me, “till I see and find the 
ordinance map.” 

I glanced at the walls. No ordnance 
map or map of any description hung 
thereon. He, meantime, skirmished 
wildly through the pigeon-holes and 
the cupboards and over and under 
the counter, and finally it seemed to 
me along the floor. He paused at 
last and drew a wearied and exhausted 
breath. 


*“Arrah! Bad luck to it for a 


map!’ He gazed at me with dis. 
traught eyes. ‘Did ye ever know a 
thing in this worrld that ’ud be where 
ye want it when ye want it? The 
fact of the matter is, every one comes 
in and out here and they make their 
own of the place, so they do. They 
take what they like when they like, 
and the ne’er a worrd of leave or 
licence about them. That ordinance 
map was staring me in the face here 
this very morning, and now where is 
it?’’ His eyes met mine. He shook 
his head ruefully. 

“°Tis a terrible worrld, so it is.” 
With another sigh he lifted the neat 
naval cap and scratched his head, 
**And the nor a sight of it now,” 
he muttered despairingly with yet 
one more worried glance round. I 
was about to interpose with an assur- 
ance that my A.A. map was perfectly 
reliable, when he suddenly slapped his 
cap on his head again and his face 
brightened. 

*‘Augh! What am I thinkin’ of? 
Sure, can’t I make a better map for 
ye meself with the scrape of a pencil 
and a bit of paper. Wait now, till I 
get a bit of paper and I'll put ye wise 
in two twos.” 

He opened a drawer and produced 
a sheet of fine foolscap which he laid 
on the counter with a flourish. Out 
of his pocket he took a good-looking 
fountain pen. “‘Now!”’ he exclaimed 
triumphantly, ‘‘ here we are!” 

Fair in the middle of the sheet of 
foolscap he inscribed a large round 
dot. His pen lingered lovingly over 
it, as if loath to leave it. 

“* D’ye see that ?”’ 

I replied deferentially in the affirma- 
tive. He waved the hand that held 


the pen. 
“Ye say ye see that? Well, that’s 
where ye are now.”’ He made a fresh 
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lunge at the dot with the pen : “ That’s 
the spot where ye are now, where yer 
standing at this instant minute.” He 
paused and stared again at the dot 
with an admiring expression. Then 
without another word he seized the 
sheet of foolscap, crumpled it up 
viciously in his hand, and flung it 
away with a gesture of disdain. 

Evidently, I reflected, there was no 
paper shortage in Eire. 

“Augh! What am I doin’?”’ he 
apostrophised himself. “‘ What call 
have I to be botherin’ with maps at 
all! Can’t I tell ye the whole route 
better by worrd of mouth than a 
hundert maps! Faith I can, if ye'll 
listen to me.” 

I murmured something which I 
intended as assent, but I was, in fact, 
beginning to drift into that dream-like 
condition which the atmosphere of 
Southern Ireland, as I had known it, 
so frequently induces. With its en- 
trancement gaining upon me, never- 
theless, I heard him saying: ‘“‘ Look 
here now. When ye go out o’ this 
ye'll take the road, and all ye’ve got 
to do then is to keep straight on.” 
He paused: I nodded feebly. The 
trance was deepening. ‘“‘ Well now, 
after keepin’ straight on,” his voice 
reached me from a distance, “‘for a 
good bit and more, ye’ll come to a 
bridge over the river. Take no NOTICE 
of it, but keep straight on again. And 
when ye get past the bridge ye'll 
come next to the cross-roads. Never 
heed them, they’re not goin’ any- 
where you want’’ (through the coma 
which had now enveloped me I was 
dimly conscious of thinking that that 
was distinctly disobliging of them) ; 
“all ye have to do is to go on as 
yer goin’.”” 

He paused again; I did not speak. 
“Where was I now?” His voice 
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roused me slightly, but I could only 
gaze at him speechlessly. 

““Augh! to be sure, I know; I 
was tellin’ ye about the cross-roads ; 
well, when ye pass them ye’ll come 
to an old bit of a ruin and that’s the 
churchyard round it; well, ye needn’t 
meddle with that either, just leave 
it as ye find it.” 

Even in my bemused state it would 
not have occurred to me to uproot 
the churchyard and I struggled to 
reassure him on that point. I must 
have been successful, for he resumed 
fluently: ‘‘ Well now, after that go 
on again and ye’ll come to a wood 
and a hill, a high wood, ye understand 
me; ‘tis th’ boundary....’ Here I 
managed to say that I had heard 
that there was a famous view at this 
place. 

“View,” he repeated, “now don’t 
go losin’ yer time on the road lookin’ 
at a view’’; he hesitated, and his 
accents became subtly soothing, “* but 
sure, if it’s a view ye want, Killarrney’s 
all views. The fact of the matter is,”’ 
he added in a more admonitory tone, 
“it’s a year and a day ye'll be on the 
road if ye be stoppin’ for views— 
that is if ye ever get there at all.” 

I hastily renounced the view and 
he proceeded briskly: ‘“ After this 
now ye'll keep to the road for a matter 
of ten miles or so, till ye see in front 
of ye a gate leadin’ in to a farrm. 
Never say ye saw it and, faith,” he 
chuckled, “‘I can promise ye it'll 
never say it saw you. Ye see, that’s 
old black-hearted Corkery’s farrm. If 
I had the time and you had the time 
I could keep ye here the livelong 
day and night tellin’ ye about Corkery, 
and I wouldn’t have it all told even 
then. But ye can take my worrd for 
it that if ye were lost and dyin’ at 
his door he wouldn’t so much as look 
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the side ye were; he'd be afraid he 
might be spendin’ his sight on nothing 
by givin’ ye even one side-glance, 
he’s that mean.” 

Corkery being so evidently averse 
from enlarging his visitors’ list, I 
instantly and firmly abandoned any 
idea I might have had of calling on 
him, and said so, to my guide’s express 
approval. 

“Well! Where are 
all, at all ?’’ he resumed. 

I was too hazy about that to help 
him, but he did not hesitate long. 

““Aw yes, to be sure; ye go past 
Corkery’s as quick as ye like and 
when ye’ve gone another good few 
miles ’’ (I remembered what ‘a good 
few miles’ mean in Ireland) “ ye’ll 
come to the Gap; well, that’s neither 
here nor there, and ye need take no 
notice of that.” 

Here I murmured (diffidently) that 
I understood there was an interesting 
rath close to the Gap. 

He smiled patiently. 

““Now listen to me, ye can’t be 
loiterin’ along the road with raths; 
leave the rath alone and get on...” 

“ Straight ?’’ I interjected. 

“Go on till ye come to the butt 
of the road, five mile farther, that is, 
and when ye get there bear to the left ; 
there’s an awkward corner too, so 
go slow; ye can pick up again when 
yer past it. After that—now we're 
gettin’ to the hearrt of the whole 
journey, so follow .1e now.” His 
accents became impressive: ‘‘ When 
ye come to that,” he pointed his pen 
at an imaginary target on the wall 
opposite, “‘ ye’ll see the forrk in the 
road in front of ye. Don’t for yer 
life look at it. Keep straight on, or 
it’s go altogether astray ye will. 
Keep as straight as a die, but bear 
to the left; if ye go to the right 


we now, at 
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yer lost and ruined—the right is 
all wrong.” 

I don’t think he saw me smile. 

““There’s ne’er @ one on earth,” 
he continued volubly, ‘‘ but ’ud bear 
out what I’m tellin’ ye that that forrk 
to the right leads to the divil’s own 
way.” 

“Really !”’ I exclaimed, waking up 
a little. 

““Ay, so it does, and why? Let 
me tell ye that. The truth is that 
the surface of that road would upset 
an express train as easy as you'd 
upset a pebble. There’s hills and 
hollows in that road that ’ud put 
ye in dread of yer life, so there is!” 
He paused dramatically, and pushed 
his cap to the back of his head as if 
to cool his brow. He did indeed look 
warm, and his appearance had taken 
on a certain dishevelment foreign to 
the Royal Navy and the R.Y.S., 
but rather indigenous to Ireland and 
arousing within me remembrances of 
many forgotten aspects of days that 
are no more. He drew a long breath, 
and smiled at me graciously. 

‘Well, I think I have it all told 
now; ye’ve only to follow my route 
and ye'll get there safe and sound 
before ye know where ye are.” 

I expressed my gratitude, and the 
official element _ having completely 
faded out of the interview (another 
well-known and pleasant feature of life 
as J knew it in the Emerald Isle) I 
felt emboldened to stress my gratitude 
with a small honorarium. He pushed 
my hand away almost violently. 

‘* Aw, not at all now, not at all, 
I wouldn’t think of such a thing, so 
I wouldn’t; aw! well now and I 
wouldn’t like to contradict ye; that'd 
be too bad.” He slipped the coin 
dexterously into his pocket. ‘‘ May 


the Lord reward and bring ye safe 
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home,” he added, replacing the naval 
cap at the correct angle on his head, 
and held open the door for me. 


“Good-bye now.” He made me a 
genial salute, but followed me to 
the car, still talking. 

“JT hope and trust I’ve made 
pairfectly clear to ye about that 
spot where the road forrks. Did ye 
heed me about it?” 

I nodded hastily; I did not want 
to listen to it all over again. 

“That’s grand,” he returned cordi- 
ally, ‘‘ but it was the way ye weren’t 
sayin’ anything; I thought maybe 
ye didn’t rightly understand.” 

I tried to say that my understand- 
ing was as clear as his directions. 


Il. EH BIEN! 
BY W. G. 


M. Srmmon is not his name, nor is 
Cyréneval the name of the Normandy 
village of which he is a leading and 
respected citizen. The alias will, 
however, serve; you may later even 
agree that it is appropriate. 

Until recently I should not have 
said that, outside his family circle, 
where four women of three generations 
love, and are loved by him, he was 
unduly swayed by pure sentiment. 
Now I am not so sure. A sturdy son 
of Normandy’s rich countryside, he 
does not rely entirely upon his skilled 
and unique métier in the service of 
an insurance company, the expert 
assessment of damage to crops by 
hail, but retains the solid satisfaction 
of owning part of the good earth of 
France, part orchard and part lush 
grazing ground. 

Over a glass of strong home-brewed 
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“In that case,” he returned with 
great satisfaction, ‘‘ ye’ve nothing more 
to learn, but . . .” 

I got into the car hurriedly and 
slammed the door—as I hoped—on 
that dulcet, ingratiating voice, but I 
had scarcely started up the engine 
when he sprang with great agility 
on to the footboard and thrust his 
head through the window, into my 
face. 

** Hold on, hold on, for God’s sake ! ” 
he cried. “ Wait till I tell ye, wait till 
I tell ye! Sure and it’s just leapt 
into me head this instant minute 
that ye don’t go near that forrk at 
all, so ye don’t, goin’ to Killarrney.”’ 

But I touched the accelerator. 


CETAIT FAIT. 
WALLACE, 


cider he will, if you are honoured with 
his friendship, himself give you the 
key to his whole attitude to life: 
** Moi—je suis un optimiste.” As he 
expounds his philosophy coloured with 
this optimism, you will, I think, 
decide that he is a man of a downright 
and very simple, elemental code of 
life. To work hard, cherish the land, 
serve one’s country well, marry and 
raise children who in turn will be 
good citizens of La France, these 
things are the whole duty of man. 
Kindliness and good neighbourliness ? 
It will be agreed that these, like the 
good wines of France, add savour to 
the meal of life. And Le Bon Dieu? 


A man can best serve Him by living 
just such a hard-working, clean-run 
life, without the unnecessary complica- 
tions of man-made creeds. 
To this forthright, loyal son of 
L 
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France and his family came the 
tragedy of the fall of France and the 
period of occupation. _Do not under- 
rate the bitterness of this experience. 
Little straws show which way the 
wind blows, such as a gift of postage 
stamps, labelled quite simply, “‘ Timbres 
de la période @ignominie.”” Ignominy ! 
Not a pleasant word to be wrung 
from a proud child of La Patrie. 
But M. Simon, after the first shock, 
applied himself to the first tenet of 
his simple creed—it was necessary to 
work in order to live. 

His voyages—the long tours of 
inspection of crops must continue, 
but le voiture, his faithful Renault 
that ate up the kilometres by the 
hundred and made light of bad weather, 
would no longer be possible. Not 
only would petrol be a thing of the 
past, but his soldier’s instinct and 
knowledge of the Boche told him that 
the car was in danger of requisitioning, 
if not of naked and unashamed looting. 
By the time a greedy German requisi- 
tioning party arrived a large hole had 
been punched in the cylinder block. 
When I suggested this was asking 
for trouble, M. Simon smiled. ‘‘ Non, 
mon ami, pas du tout! I explain 
with a dolorous air that while I am 
away on one of mes voyages there 
was a night of frost, of a severity the 
most extreme; alas, Mme. Simon, 
who is not versed in the ways of 
auto-engines, fails to drain the water 
therefrom. It was an explanation 
entirely acceptable, and the sergeant 
even commiserated with me upon my 
misfortune.” 

It was back, therefore, to early 
bicycling days for this middle-aged 
father of a family: a man, moreover, 
who had been invalided out of the 
Forces just prior to the débacle. 
Yes, it was necessary to work to 
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live, but equally necessary for a 
Norman, and above all a Norman 
optimist, to find solace in action of 
other kinds. This ignominy would 
pass. France would again be free. 
Meantime, what could every loyal 
citizen do? The answer to a whole 
nation trained to arms was easy. 
Hinder, hamper, goad, and annoy les 
Boches. Let nothing be easy for them; 
let everything go subtly wrong that 
could go wrong. That was a policy 
put into operation by thousands of 
undaunted patriots. To this our 
good M. Simon, who had had some 
training in such matters, added the 
gleaning of such odd scraps of Military 
Intelligence as came his way. 

With cool stolid daring the battered 
old bicycle and its stocky dogged 
rider would, for instance, blunder 
down a road clearly labelled, ‘‘ Passage 
Interdit,” until stopped by an in- 
furiated sentry on some German 
airfield. For such encounters he 
would assume the réle of a bewildered 
country bumpkin, vacant of eye and 
expression, ignorant it seemed almost 
of his own language, let alone German, 
of which he professedly spoke not a 
word. In point of fact, he possessed 
a good working knowledge of the 
invaders’ uncouth tongue, and behind 
the mask his sharp ears worked as 
hard as his shrewd eyes. 

It was not easy perhaps when being 
questioned in French by a German 
officer, suspicious of his ignorance, to 
avoid a change of expression when 
suddenly addressed as ‘‘ Schweinhund,” 
but it could be done, and one could 
make an amiable, obsequious exit 
wishing all and sundry “ Bon jour 
et merci bien,’ while inwardly con- 
signing them to the Devil, their 
master. 

Once safely away, the faithful bicycle 
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would be pedalled to the next link 
in the secret chain through which his 
written report would be transmitted 
to the outside free and fighting world. 

There was once a spirited little 
piece of sabotage which added much 
zest to @ quiet afternoon among his 
apple trees. He had been curtly 
summoned from work by a German 
officer, whose car had broken down. 
“Have you a spanner?” ‘“‘ Non, 
m’sieur. Il y a un garage au village. 
You place the car in my care while 
you seek the mécanicien? Bien, 
m’sieur!’? The German officer once 
out of sight, M. Simon had produced 
the desired spanner from his pocket, 
removed the plugs, poured handfuls 
of road grit into the cylinders, and 
replaced the plugs before the owner 
returned. Le mécanicien had made 
the reparation, the engine had sprung 
into life, and the officer, after thank- 
ing him for guarding the car, had 
driven off. ‘Pour cinquante kilo- 
metres, peut-étre,” finished M. Simon 
with a wicked smile when he told me. 
This he regarded as light relief, but 
I think he deserved the scolding he 
got from Mme. Simon for such a 
particularly madcap escapade. “We 
Normans are like that,’ he explained 
to me apologetically, ‘““when we see 
that something should be done. Bien ! 
C'est fait.” 

The tempo of war, to M. Simon’s 
soldierly satisfaction, increased and 
the skies began to fill with Allied 
aircraft. Ah, but it was a pleasure 
indeed one day to stand in the village 
street at the elbow of a gross Boche 
type watching an epic fight. One 
lone Allied fighter against almost 
overwhelming odds. “Six fois, mon 
ami, le Boche m’a dit ‘ Anglais Kaput.’ 
Jai dit ‘Non, monsieur, c'est un 
avion Allemand qui tombe. Regardez 
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le croix noir!’” It was true. Six 
enemy planes fell to the guns of 
that one superb Allied fighter before 
he made his escape. Of the German, 
M. Simon said simply, “Jl pleut.” 
Yes, the German wept, and small 
wonder. It had given M. Simon, he 
assured me, such very keen pleasure 
to point out the black cross (so easy 
and practical a means of identifica- 
tion) as the damaged or pilotless 
planes pitched and fluttered to earth. 

But all fights did not end in this 
satisfactory manner. There came a 
day when an Allied plane was shot 
down over the village. The pilot, 
a Canadian, was dead. ‘“‘ Poor brave 
young man,”’ said, in effect, the good 
citizens of Cyréneval. “To die so 
far from home! It is in the loving 
embrace of La France that he must 
sleep his last sleep.” To which pious 
end he was interred in the village 
cemetery on a green hill without the 
village, looking towards the great 
Forét de Lyons. There they would 
fain have honoured him as_ they 
honoured their own dead. 

The cemetery, however, was already 
a rankling source of offence to the 
Boche; for therein was a grave 
whose silent honouring was a perpetual 
and passionate protest against the 
infamy of their occupation. The 
Cyrénevalais did not forget, nor could 
the Germans forget, who lay buried 
there. A mill-owner, remonstrating 
with a young German sergeant for 
wantonly shooting at the trout in 
the little stream that ran through 
his grounds, had been brutally shot 
in his tracks and had died of his 
wounds. In the face of the orderly 
thousands of mourners who poured 
into the little village for the funeral, 
the Germans had beaten a retreat 
and all troops had been hastily with- 
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drawn for several weeks. The grave 
stood—to the French, a place of 
pilgrimage ; to the Boche, an ever- 
present reminder of the terrible weight 
of silent resentment and loathing felt 
towards them. 

At any rate so it must have seemed 
to some local Nazi bully—for, deter- 
mined apparently that there should 
be no second place of pilgrimage, the 
order went forth: The airman’s grave 
would not be marked in any way. 

M. Simon decided otherwise. 

What motives actuated him? I 
have tried to draw a thumb-nail 
sketch of a man essentially practical 
—in thought and in action. Even 
the mad episode of car sabotage had 
a definitive military objective—one 
less car for the hated Boche. Here 
was quite a different affair. A grave 
was not to be marked. One would 
expect a practical man to say, “ Hh 
bien, one will wait for liberation and 
then mark it! It is a matter of small 
importance at this moment !”’ 

I think, first and foremost, it offended 
his sense of propriety as a father. 
Passionately fond of his children, it 
revolted him to think of this child 
of some family in far-away Canada 
being in a nameless grave even for 
a day. He had died not in a hostile 
land, but in La France, and therefore 
among grateful friends. Those who 
had shot him down were mere alien 
intruders. He must be honoured. 
Next, it revolted him as a soldier. 
What were ces canailles Nazis! Lower 
than beasts! Their fathers in an 
earlier war had at least honoured the 
enemy dead, often with a cross and 
the simple epitaph that the dead 
man rested with God. It would be 
a degradation of his lovely land of 
Normandy that such an edict should 
go unchallenged. 
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And so, like the compelling hands 
of Roman Legionaries, these fierce 
convictions laid hold upon Simon, 
the Cyrénevalais, and on him they 
laid the cross that he might bear it, 
not for One about to die for humanity, 
but to one who had already so died. 

A cross is not hard to come by, 
God knows, and in an atmosphere of 
fear and suspicion it might have 
been prudent for M. Simon to im- 
provise it himself. But his keen 
French sense of propriety—so violently 
outraged — rebelled. It must be 
properly and decently fashioned by 
the village carpenter. So in secret 
conference it was made, and in the 
making, two French patriots entrusted, 
each into the other’s keeping, his 
personal freedom and security. Do 
not let us forget that significant detail. 

He laid his plans, with a soldier’s 
care, as a quarter of a century agone 
at Verdun he might have planned 
@ patrol into No-man’s-land. He 
would leave in the early morning 
when the moon was set and the night 
as black as pitch. The German guards? 
Ah, les crétins, with but two ideas in 
their fat pig’s heads—to catch one 
listening to the B.B.C. (which they 
never could) or to shoot at a faulty 
black-out. They were no real obstacle 
to one who knew every stick and 
stone of the village and where cover 
could be found. He would slip out 
by the back roads of the village and 
up the gently rising lane to the 
cemetery on the green hillock. Once 
there—Houp la! and over the wall. 
It would be an affair of a few moments. 

The time for action came. Draw- 
ing on a dark coat and turning up 
the collar, he picked up the cross 
that had been laid on him to bear. 
It was light enough in substance, 
but heavy with risk, and he must have 
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been realist enough to know it. As 
he tells the tale it was a highly success- 
ful sortie in his unremitting campaign 


against the Boche. Once the cross 
was safely in position, even the 
degraded German who issued the 
original order had not the hardihood 
to order its removal. 

Village morale benefited greatly by 
the thought that there must be a 
true member of the Resistance in their 
midst. M. Simon, when questioned, 
even by an old and valued friend, 
whether he knew who it could be, 
intimated that it was a matter best 
discussed aprés la Liberation—which 
confirms me in my feeling that he 
knew the sickening risk he ran. 


The little cemetery had been liber- 
ated these four years past when my 
friend and I visited it on a lovely 
sunny May afternoon. We passed 
the graves of dead soldiers of the 
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firsts World War and the dignified 
monument raised to the murdered 
mill-owner, commensurate with his 
local prestige and the great affection 
in which he was held. Then very 
quietly he said, “‘ Le voila, mon ami,”’ 
and we stood beside the airman’s 
grave. 

The cross still mounted guard. 
Very innocent and normal it seemed 
on that sunny afternoon. It was 
hard to realise that away from that 
normal setting and on a dark night 
of the war it could have cost my 
friend at least his liberty if not his 
life. From such thoughts and others 
there came to my mind the parallel 
which I have tried to draw. M. Simon, 
if ever he comes to hear of it, will, I 
feel, be disposed to explain it more 
simply as a mere outcome of the 
Norman habit. It was necessary 
that it should be done. Eh bien! 
c’était fait. I shall not be convinced. 








HIC JACET! 


BY COMMANDER JOHN MURRAY, R.N. 


MACHINES, as a rule, move too fast 
and change too quickly for our imagina- 
tions to imbue them with romance. 
Thus it is that their interest seldom 
survives their utility. But ships are of 
more significance than their machinery, 
even as man counts for more than his 
entrails, or as the proud Thermopyle 
was greater than her blocks and tackle. 
With affection or without, they cry 
out to be remembered by the men 
who have lived in them. And for me, 
none cries with a louder voice— 
partly on her own account, partly 
because of her dramatic associations— 
than the submarine whose coloured 
photograph hangs on the wall in front 
of me. 

My picture presents a fore-shortened 
view of her. It conceals her length 
but gives prominence to two becoming 
features—a conning-tower that seems 
to ride her with the assured mien of a 
good horseman, and a raised bow that 
sweeps off the low hull in convex 
curves, to make a shapely bulge, 
terminating in a clipper stem. K9 
(and most of her sixteen sisters) had, 
I thought, a certain feline charm of 
appearance which is unusual in sub- 
marines. She looked fast and wicked, 
which are forms of grace not in- 
appropriate to a warship, nor dis- 
pleasing, perhaps, to the Jezebels of 
any species. 

I knew her intimately, but she was 
no love of mine. My relationship to 
her is like that of Jonah to the 
whale. My incarceration, only broken 
by leave periods, lasted much longer 
than his—and left me with the 
conviction that a submarine, however 


large she may be, is hardly a fitter 
place for permanent habitation than 
the belly of a whale. 

We had no hardships to put up 
with, if the word be used in a strictly 
material sense. A house-agent, called 
on to advertise our accommodation, 
might well have allowed a facile pen 
to run away with him. Electric cook- 
ing and heating! Plenty of hot 
water! Bunks for all! And—to 
round off his catalogue of modern 
conveniences—a minute officers’ bath- 
room, which meant, indeed, wun- 
dreamed-of luxury for a submarine. 

The contentment of humanity is 
seldom founded upon luxury, but it 
does derive, in great measure, from 
environment. A man may sleep under 
the stars and be happy. Or between 
four walls—be they never so humble. 
A ship—any surface ship whatsoever— 
has living spaces set apart. And 
therein, however much they grouse 
about it, sailors will make their 
homes. 


But in a submarine, no place 
is sacrosanct and no amount of 


contrivance can make it so. As 
well ask a surgeon to live in his 
operating theatre, or a bank clerk 
behind the grille. 

I am reminded of an old music-hall 
song, supposed to be sung by a tramp 
sleeping in Trafalgar Square :— 

“* I owns it’s a trifle draughty, 
But I looks at it this way—yer see ; 


If it’s good enough for Nelson, 
It’ll pass in a crowd for me.” 


Nelson, who despised hardships, 
would have warmed to the tramp’s 
sentiments and cheerfully have shared 
his habitat; but he would not have 
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lived in a ‘ K,’ except as the exigencies 
of the Service might require, nor have 
expected others to do so. He had too 
much discernment. 

The five officers inhabited a space 
forward of the control-room, in the 
main thoroughfare of the boat’s in- 
terior, which was hallowed and digni- 
fied by the title of wardroom. On the 
starboard side, tucked into the curving 
belly of the hull, were two pairs of 
bunks. Underneath each pair there 
was a nest of four drawers, into which 
—by a conjuring trick that we were 
never able to solve—two officers were 
expected to stow their entire ward- 
robes. On the port side was a deeply 
recessed dog-kennel which belonged to 
the captain. The communal territory 
amidships was furnished with table 
and chairs, and hung with curtains of 
brown rep which permitted of varying 
compromise between huddled privacy 
and ventilation. This was our sitting- 
room, mess-room, dressing-room, and 
office. 

It was inviolate from no intrusion 
except the one we most pined for— 
fresh air and daylight. It was Tom 
Tiddler’s ground to swarms of rats that 
built for themselves inaccessible fort- 
resses in angular castings behind the 
3-ply lining overhead, or lived in 
wings and bilges—wherever a dense 
jungle of pipes allowed them to mock 
our amateur attempts to dislodge 


During 1919 and 1920, Britannia— 
of visage—broke many 
swords across her knee and flung the 
pieces into limbo. Others she stacked 
in heaps in every creek around her 
island fortress for barnacles to feed on 
and the salt sea to rust. But amidst 
this orgy of destruction and this 
wasteful harvesting, there was one 
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them, and make light of the pro- 
fessional ingenuities of the dockyard 
rat-catcher. 

The floor of this, our home, was the 
roof of a battery tank. It had there- 
fore to be lifted, in toto, when the 
battery was topped up; and in sec- 
tions, as might be necessary, to watch 
the density and temperature of indivi- 
dual sick cells. In spite of two battery 
fans which whirred and whined ever- 
lastingly against the resonant sounding- 
board of the after-bulkhead, the sul- 
phuric stench of battery gas permeated 
our food and turned sour the flavour 
of tobacco, 

Our quarters were superior to those 
of the men in much the same way that 
@ first-class railway carriage is superior 
to a third. Their congestion, when 
they were all on board, was much 
worse, and so little potted air filtered 
through to some of the holes and 
corners in which they slept, that one 
wondered if oxygen was really as 
important to human lungs as the 
doctors pretend. 

While such conditions are normal to 
submarines, readily acceptable for as 
long as circumstances require, they 
breed evils of many kinds when they 
are made permanent by an arbitrary 
ruling of authority, founded on the 
false assumption that bigger .sub- 
marines are better ones and therefore 
fit to live in. 


II. 


particular weapon—whose hilt we may 
construe into the letter K—which 
found her in a mood of conservatism. 
This will I gird on, said she, and learn 
@ new technique in fencing. 

And thus it happened that when 
the Grand Fleet resolved itself into 
the Orcadian mists, and was presently 
reborn, in attenuated form, facing the 
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other way, the First Submarine Flo- 
tilla (consisting, I think, of eight 
‘K’s) was still an integral part of 
it. The Atlantic Fleet, as it was now 
called, faced nothing more palpable 
than the cloud-banks of futurity, but 
since the shallow North Sea was still 
studded with minefields, it proposed 
to use, from time to time, the broad 
and deep Atlantic for its parade 
ground. 

The ‘K’s were the only ‘ fleet 
submarines” we ever built or are 
ever likely to build. They had their 
origin, I believe, in the mind of 
Admiral Jellicoe himself. They were 
given shape in half an hour on Ad- 
miralty notepaper, and they were 
brought to birth, during 1916, in 
Britain’s feverish war effort. 

Most craft that come to be looked 
on in their day, and in their class, as 
notable achievements in shipbuilding, 
are largely the products of experience— 
the ‘last words’ in a process of evolu- 
tion that has been going on, from 
generation to generation, hardly more 
perceptibly than that of an animal 
species. Submarine annals are short 
and their development the outcome 
of bold experiments, but even in this 
comparison the ‘K’s had almost as 
much claim to originality as Noah’s 
Ark. 

Intended to operate, tactically, with 
the battle fleet, they had to be capable 
of more surface speed than the battle- 
ships—for much the same reason that 
a man plodding along with a gun 
expects his dog to move faster than 
himself. Such a flotilla—it was argued 
—should add a deadly weapon to the 
fleet’s armoury. Its menace might be 
likened to that of a minefield which 
could be laid across the path of an 
enemy whenever it should be required. 
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And it would be simpler to operate, 
and more sinister in operation. It 
could be spoken to, lifted, or shifted 
at will. It could discriminate, and 
sO on. 

Jellicoe’s idea, in fact, did not lack 
substance; and a vast amount of 
ingenuity was invoked to give it shape. 
But in return for a capability of 
twenty-four knots on the surface, the 
gods demanded an oblation which 
robbed these monsters of almost 
every virtue that a submarine should 
possess. 

They were 320 feet long and dis- 
placed, in diving trim, about 3200 
tons. 

Take a match-stick and a florin. 
Call them, respectively, the length 
and turning circle of a normal sub- 
marine. Beside them, put two and 
a half match-sticks end to end and 
a jam-pot lid. There—roughly to 
scale—are the equivalent dimensions 
of a ‘ K.’ 

Imagine what such a_ handicap 
meant to a man at the eye-piece of a 
periscope, having to dodge through or 
under the fast zigzagging screens in 
front of a battle fleet. His object is 
to attack the capital ships. Be it a 
friendly force or hostile, he is likely 
to be a menace to somebody. Beyond 
that, it would be rash to specify. 

No fleet action took place in the 
closing stages of the war to prove 
anything one way or another. Mis- 
fortunes—in which the enemy had 
no part—sent three of the seventeen 
to Davy Jones’s locker. A fourth 
drowned thirty-six men while on 
trials in the Gareloch. She bore 
the unlucky number, 13, and was 
subsequently rebuilt as K 22.1 It was 
a bad record, even in a period when 
abnormal risks were part of life’s 





1 See ‘ Maga,’ July 1939—*‘ Joss and K 22.” By Caroline Berkeley. 
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And it so happened that in 
none of these cases did the evidence 
point conclusively to their disabilities 
as submarines. 

Of more significance, possibly, in 
relation to the future, were certain 


routine. 
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minor incidents which would probably 
have spelt disaster in deep water. It 
should be remembered that these 
boats were built to fight a war in the 
North Sea, wherein there are few 
soundings exceeding fifty fathoms. 


It. 


I journeyed from Invergordon to 
Portsmouth in order to join K9 as 
First Lieutenant, in September 1920. 
She belonged to the First Flotilla, 
but had been detached to work under 
the orders of the Vernon to carry out 
certain trials. I had been three years 
in submarines, but I had never before 
served in one of this class. 

The officer I succeeded had a train 
to catch. Naval officers, on sighting 
their reliefs, generally have. I was 
feeling stupid and sleepy after a long 
journey, and I took in very little of 
what he had to tell me. A hundred 
yards can be covered, between tapes, 
in ten seconds, but inside a submarine 
it is a formidable journey, requiring 
about half the forenoon. 

I resisted a desire to ask him to stay 
and hold my hand, but when he had 
caught his train I went ashore and 
bought myself a notebook as big as a 
ledger, at Mr Gieve’s stationery shop 
on the Hard. On its title page I de- 
clared it to be The First Lieutenant’s 
Order Book. As a literary enterprise, 
it flourished as the vine. As an aid to 
lucid thought, it was of some service 


_ to myself. As an order book, it was 


never circulated. Months later I 
discovered that it had acquired a 
frontispiece subscribed — Portrait of 
the Author. The artist’s initials, 


E. C. C., were those of a sub-lieutenant 
who had left the ship on the previous 
day. 

I refer to this masterpiece because 


it recalls to my mind a persevering 
attempt to find some method of coping 
with the multitudinous ifs and ans 
that could arise. A submarine, like 
an athlete or an aeroplane, must 
be an integrated whole, automatically 
responsive to its centre of control. 
The larger she is, the more urgent is 
this need and the less is it likely to be 
satisfied. 

But I will try to be a little more 
specific without being too technical. 
On the surface, ‘K’s were steam- 
driven. Their 10,000 h.p. turbines 
were fed by two oil-fired boilers, 
whose inhalations and exhalations 
required large air intakes and two 
squat funnels. 

These funnels were almost the only 
link with tradition. In far-off days, 
when steam was reluctantly admitted 
to be a useful adjunct to wind, the 
boatswain’s mate was wont to pipe 
** Down funnel and up screw” when 
the captain wanted to take advantage 
of a sailing breeze. Our screws were 
fixtures, but in the act of diving the 
funnels canted over into wells, and 
allowed hinged doors to seal the 
belching cavities at the base of each. 
We never omitted to pray that nothing 
might let or hinder them in doing 
this. The contrivance was power- 
worked from inside the boat. When 
indicators assured the chief engineer 
that it was done, he made a switch 
which burned a red light in the control- 
room. The operation of flooding main 
L2 
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ballasts (which began when the chief 
started his tricks and only took four 
minutes from first to last) was then 
allowed to continue. I would have 
preferred this safeguard to be rather 
more positive. There was a telephone, 
too, between control-room and engine- 
room—but you know what telephones 
are. 

And now, if you please, imagine 
that we are diving in comfortable, 
unhurried conditions off Culver Cliff 
(our usual routine at that time, three 
or four days a week). Yesterday, our 
trim was perfect. We slid down a 
gentle incline and levelled off at 
30 feet—the depth ordered. Today, 
either the trim is slightly out or we 
have struck a patch of freakish density. 
She levels off in response to planes and 
diving-rudders, but continues—quite 
slowly—to go deeper. 31 feet, 32, 33, 
34, 35! Read the figures so as to 
synchronise with the tick of a grand- 
father clock. 

In this sedate fashion our descent 
continues to 40 feet before it is clear 
that the two men on the planes will 
want help to check her. Since she is 
horizontal, or nearly so, the captain 
increases speed, in order to increase 
their leverage. At the same time 
we start a pump on an auxiliary 
ballast. 

42—44—46—48—50! Still read by 
the grandfather clock, but note that 
we are now descending two feet to a 
tick. Moreover, the bubble on the 
spirit-level is creeping aft. The long 
see-saw is out of balance—but so 
slightly that it has only now made up 
its mind to tilt (front end down). The 
thrust of the propellers is thus pushing 
her down an incline, with the whole 
length of her hull acting as a hydro- 
plane with the same effect. 

Stop both! Astern together! The 
lights burn dim for some seconds as 
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the main motor armatures absorb 
a huge current in their efforts to 
reverse. 

53—56—60—64—Not good enough ! 
says the captain. Blow externals! 
The outside E.R.A. is expecting the 
order. A noise something like that of 
@ locomotive blowing down steam 
tells of compressed air entering main 
ballasts. But for all its apparent 
effect, the captain might be Jonah, and 
the whale minding its own business. 

70—75—80—85—Woomp ! We are 
on a sandy bottom. The long hull 
creaks in protest, and we enjoy the 
mild sensation of a lift pulling up on 
the ground floor. If there were a 
commissionaire to announce—station- 
ery ! groceries! hardware and leather 
goods !—he would hardly have time 
to deliver himself of the formula 
before the lift, with its inertia thus 
abruptly overcome, is upward bound 
once more. 

Here, off the Isle of Wight, such an 
incident is trivial. I have asked you 
to participate merely that I may 
point to certain implications. It 
raises @ question in dynamics to 
which there is no very satisfactory 
answer. How far would she have 
gone in deep water ? 

Impossible to say! But even if one 
could, the answer will not help us, 
because there are too many variables 
in this problem. It will not happen 
again in a hundred years that she will 
find herself precisely the same amount 
too heavy, or precisely to the same 
extent out of balance. 

All that one can say is that, com- 
pared to normal experience in sub- 
marines, her behaviour was strangely 
obstinate—especially after we had 
begun to blow main ballasts. Reflect- 
ing on this, we arrive at the factors 
which are not variable—to wit (a) 
her length, (b) her flat-topped outer 
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hull, with its large water - plane 
area, and (c) her enormous mass of 
3200 tons. 

These factors, constant in them- 
selves, would vary in relative im- 
portance with her speed, downward 
inclination, and so on, but the most 
sinister in its potentialities, I would 
say, was her mass. 

When one thinks of it, among the 
lesser gods that stoop to make mis- 
chief in our affairs, he whom we call 
inertia is probably the most successful. 
Whenever—the road being level and 
the foot off the accelerator—a motor-car 
fails to stop in time, it is inertia that 
does the damage. When a railway 
train, of mass 400 tons, overruns its 
buffers, it is this same reluctance of a 
moving mass to forego its motion that 
will buckle the coaches. But as the 
plane of motion tilts towards the 
vertical, inertia is apt to enter into 
nefarious alliance with gravity—a god 
that might be looked upon as his twin 
brother. 

When a submarine, of mass 3000 
tons, is trimmed a few tons heavy— 
i.e., weighs that amount more than 
the water she displaces—she will at 
first appear contemptuous of this 
modest downward pull. The gods are 
in opposition. Inertia decrees that so 
large a mass shall show itself no less 
reluctant to move than to stop moving. 
But when the pull of gravity has 
achieved its effect, it is the other 
partner who then proves relentless. 
The few tons count for little. Many 
times that weight of ballast must be 
blown out of her mighty quickly if 
there is no bottom to check the move- 
ment in time. 

For technical reasons, concerned 
with the slender structure of their 
outer hulls, these boats were less well 
provided with rapid blowing power 
than submarines displacing only 500 
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tons. Later, means were found to 
overcome this defect. The air went 
into the tanks with a satisfying 
thump, followed by a noise as of 
10,000 scalded cats. Then, at last, 
the twin gods—though not wholly in 
subjection—had been denied one gam- 
bit that could work swift mischief. 

As a corollary to the first question, 
the reader may ask: To what depth 
might a submarine of that period 
safely expose herself ? 

I never met anyone who knew the 
answer. The normal working limit 
was 100 feet, at which depth the 
slender needles moving round the large 
white dials of the depth-gauges came 
up against their stops. The instru- 
ments had to be shut off, and a single 
small aneroid resorted to, with a face 
no bigger than an ordinary barometer, 
which registered not only depths in 
black figures, but corresponding pres- 
sures in red—as though to warn us 
that we had entered a no-man’s-land 
in which explorers had better beware. 

One might assume, perhaps, a factor 
of safety of three to one—and thus call 
300 feet the limit. But no one was 
anxious to test the assumption. The 
strength of a submarine’s hull is the 
strength of its weakest rivet or seam, 
but many other factors than this 
would enter in—especially in a boat of 
abnormal length. A see-saw, 320 feet 
long, is, as we have seen, a pernickety 
thing. If it is out of balance and tilts, 
say, 30 degrees, one end—it is likely 
to be the front end—will find itself at 
160 feet before the other has even left 
the surface. 

Archimedes—father of submarines— 
observed that “‘ a body immersed in a 
fluid weighs less than it does in vacuo, 
by an amount equal to the weight 
of the fluid displaced.” From this 
derives a submarine’s first problem. 
Her weight (in diving trim) must be 
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that of the sea-water she displaces. 
Secondly, it must be rightly distri- 
buted. Her centre of gravity is the 
pivot of the see-saw. If both condi- 
tions are satisfied, she can be steered 
in the vertical plane, somewhat as 
@ penguin steers, with flexible tail 
and flippers; and she will do so 
with circumspection, being well advised 
that the vertical road is narrow in 
relation to her length, and that a 
ruthless hand is waiting to crush her 
should she trespass over its verge. 

She may be able to withstand the 
pressure at 300 feet, but if she reaches 
such limit out of control, her respite 
will be short. 


During the weeks of my apprentice- 
ship, in which we conformed to an 
independent routine under comfortable 
schoolroom conditions, there was ample 
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opportunity to acquire the sort of 
mental picture that I have tried to 
convey to the reader by founding it on 
a single imaginary case. 

We related this picture to our future 
prospects and then touched it up, 
with humour or without—according 
to our moods, our company, and our 
individual temperaments. All of us, 
I think, felt somewhat uneasy. But 
abnormal risk, supposing it existed, is 
impossible to measure and difficult to 
talk about, especially up or down the 
rungs of a disciplinary ladder. 

Nobody in any of the boats said 
anything —so far as I know — that 
might have induced higher authorities 
to think twice about exercising the 
flotilla in deep water. And certainly 
such an idea could not be expected 
to come from anyone that had no 
personal experience of the boats. 


Iv. 


The fleet remained in Northern 
waters until its units dispersed to their 
home ports to give Christmas leave. 
By that time we were through with 
the Vernon and had, on paper, re- 
sumed our place in the flotilla. But 
since Portsmouth was our home, we 
stayed there to give leave by watches. 
For a month or so—from mid-December 
to mid-January—we lay alongside at 
our usual billet in the Tidal Basin, 
with K 5 outside us. 

The two boats shared amenities, 
such as they were, and we came to 
know her company as well as we knew 
one another. My opposite number, 
one Cuddeford, had been a nodding 
acquaintance of mine since Dartmouth 
days when he was a ‘ Grenville’ and I 
a ‘Hawke,’ one term ahead of him. 
But now we were birds of a feather, 
with much to talk about and no 


inhibitions of any sort to get in the 
way. 

A relationship as pleasant as it was 
instructive concluded with a dinner in 
K 5 on our last night at Portsmouth— 
with none but the rats to share our 
companionship. We talked late into 
the night and reached conclusions— 
technical, philosophical, and personal 
—which were gravely satisfying. 
Whether or not such wisdom owed 
anything to :— 

** Wine that is rare enough for Pharaoh’s seal 

Upon the stopper of its earthen jar— 

Wine that is stored in déep-cut rooms of 

stone, 

Where, in the dark, is slowly born 


This child of clustering grapes and the hot 
summer Sun,” 


is neither here nor there. Cuddeford 
proved himself a prophet that night, 
and he was one of the few it has been 
my privilege to meet. But prophecies, 
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taken from the contexts that inspire 
them, are not proclaimable from the 


house-tops. We were conferring as 
monks of a rigid and esoteric creed, 
within the sanctity of the cloisters. 
If any abbots of the order had been 
listening-in, we might have been called 
on to do penance for expressing views 
that were heretical. 


The fleet assembled in Tor Bay. 
The two boats proceeded thither, 
independently, on the following day. 
We, in K 9, dived to catch a trim, off 
St Alban’s Head, on the way. 

A hitch occurred, as is likely to 
happen after a month alongside a 
dockyard wall. We were flooding 
down, expectant of the red-light signal 
from the engine-room, but it was with- 
held. We closed vents and called up 
the Chief on the ’phone. A string of 
expletives made it known to us in the 
control-room that his boiler-room in- 
takes would not close properly. We 
broke off the dive to investigate, and 
found that a heaving-line had been 
carelessly stowed. The incident pointed 
the need for vigilance, even in matters 
that appeared trivial. 

Arrived at Tor Bay, we anchored on 
the northern fringe of a considerable 
armada, in company with K 8, K 15, 
and K22. The fleet was to have sailed 
for Spain on the morrow, carrying out 
exercises, under war conditions, en 
route. But that night—I think it must 
have been the 16th of January—the 
wind rose, and for three days there- 
after a mighty gale blew. 

Tor Bay, despite its sheltering arm 
to the south-west, became a witches’ 
cauldron. Boat communications 
ceased. The flotilla, like tormented 
greyhounds straining to break their 
tethers, yawed in wide arcs round 
their anchors. Lest they should trip 
them, we let go second anchors under- 
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foot and set anchor-watch. So dense 
was the smother that the big ships 
were often blotted from view, and 
the seas, thundering on Torquay 
breakwater under our lee, were as 
@ menacing voice from behind a 
curtain. 

On the fourth day—20th January— 
the weather moderated and the fleet 
put to sea. Or rather should I say 
that ‘red’ and ‘blue’ fleets put to 
sea as separate and mutually hostile 
entities. I forget which we belonged 
to, but we were westward bound until 
we made contact with the enemy on 
the morning of the 21st. 

The cruiser Inconstant, our flotilla 
leader, disposed us in divisions on 
either quarter—K5 leading K9 to 
form the starboard line, the other 
three to port. 

A heavy sea was still running, but 
we plugged through it without mis- 
chance. I was surprised to find that— 
like most submarines—she was a good 
sea-boat. The boiler-room was the 
only source of anxiety, but it was far 
enough aft to derive protection from 
the broadening wake. The only in- 
convenience was a hopelessly seasick 
sub-lieutenant, whose watches the 
captain himself kept. Personally, I 
felt sufficiently ill to be grateful to him 
still for such an act of altruism. 

I kept the dogs and morning. When 
I relieved the captain at 4 a.M., it was 
a black, dark night, but the gale was 
spent, and the bridge dry enough to 
allow a duffel coat to be worn instead 
of oilskins. 

We were steaming without naviga- 
tion lights, but K5 was burning a 
dimmed and shaded stern light, low 
down, abaft her funnel casing. With- 
out it, we should certainly have lost 
touch. As it was, station-keeping was 
largely guesswork. The beam was a 
will-o’-the-wisp, reflected sometimes 
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off a shiny patch of wet hull, some- 
times off a shower of spray. Now and 
then a succession of big rollers would 
interpose and hide it altogether for 
perhaps half a minute. More rarely, 
her duck-shaped tail would lift and 
give me a glimpse of the naked light, 
as fleeting as the glance of an eye 
that has something to conceal. 

Once—after a brief survey of the 
rest of the horizon—lI lost it altogether 
for perhaps a full minute. I was on 
the point of increasing speed, when 
I discovered her tail almost under 
my forefoot, and we were overhauling 
fast. 

“Port helm! Stop both!” 

“Port helm on, sir! Both engines 


In war, often—in mimic war, nearly 
always—things happen at dawn. Ad- 
mirals never seem to consider that 
people who have just kept a four-hour 
night-watch are, as a rule, not in top 
form. 

Inconstant had sighted something. 
A momentary puff of smoke from her 
funnels was prelude to an increase of 
speed. A flag hoist went up on her 
masthead halyards—another at each 
yard-arm. All submarines replied with 
an answering pendant at the dip, 
which means—“ signal seen but not 
understood.’’ The flags looked as 
‘black as a flush in spades. 

The signalman and I scrutinised 
them as they streamed out in the 
wind, almost end on to our view, but 
the leaders read them first, and 
Inconstant hauled down without wait- 
“ing for us. 

After a pause, K 5 hoisted our dis- 
tinguishing pendants, followed by a 
compass signal. No sooner had we 
acknowledged than she hauled down 
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stopped !’’ came the echo from the 
wheelhouse just below me. The space 
of a breath held short, and we had 
swung out of line. A light winked 
from her conning-tower. It was a 
shaded beam and it projected its 
brief message into the narrow gulf 
between us: ‘0.0.W. to ditto—sorry 
—lost suction !”’ 

Hardly had the message passed 
when she walked away into the murk 
once more and left me to my groping 
pursuit. ‘ Losing suction’ was one of 


their disconcerting habits. From an 
air-lock in the fuel line, or some such 
cause, it resulted in extinguishing the 
burners. Steam pressure fell at once, 
and the turbines almost stopped. 


and put her helm over. A few moments 
later her long lean silhouette was 
streaking off to starboard, picked out 
with white plumes as she thrust into 
the lumpy aftermath of storm. 

I held on my course and turned in 
her wake. Having steadied on the new 
course, astern of her, I glanced over 
my shoulder. Inconstant seemed to be 
doubling back. The boats of the other 
division were already strung out on 
the opposite course to ourselves. It 
was clear that the flotilla was spreading 
for a dive. 

I applied myself to the voice-pipe, 
intent on stirring a still sleeping 
boat’s crew into a state of alertness. 
Before I was through with my exhorta- 
tions, the captain was beside me. 
His glasses were fixed on the western 
horizon, where there were now visible 
some minute, widely spaced blobs 
which would presently resolve them- 
selves into the tripod masts of the 
enemy’s cruiser screen. 

K 5’s wireless and signal masts were 
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already coming down. Our own 
people were busy on the same ploy. 

“You all right, Number One? 
I’m going to do some plotting.”’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir!” 

As the captain disappeared, I re- 
sorted again to the voice-pipe. 

** Uncover periscope wells! 
the after periscope !”’ 

By this time a signalman in the 
boat ahead had climbed into a position 
where he could be seen. Standing with 
one foot on the wind-dodger and one 
on & periscope standard, with red and 
yellow hand-flags crossed in front of 
him, he was looking over his shoulder, 
as though to receive instructions. 
Our own signalman had his glass 
levelled, ready to read. A minute or 
two elapsed and then—with a deftness 
that unprofessional signalmen never 
achieve—came @ message prescribing 
a course for each boat, followed by the 
curt instruction—‘“ Dive !”’ 

And with a circular wave of his arm 
to indicate that he had nothing more 
to say, the sender hopped down from 
his perch. : 

‘“Control-room ! Hard-a-port !”’ 

“Down you get, signalman! Press 
the hooters as you go!”’ 

The signalman showed alacrity. 
Laden with paraphernalia—aldis lamp 
and lead, telescope, hand-flags, bunt- 
ing, signal halyards, and lord knows 
what besides—he vanished through 
the manhole into the wheelhouse. 

“*Midships! Meet her! . . . Steady! 
Close the voice-pipe !”’ 

As I was speaking I heard the 
signalman obey my last injunction. 
There may be those who will sleep on 
when the last trump sounds, but I 
doubt if anyone has ever ignored the 
summons of a submarine’s hooters. 

We had been steaming, I think, at 
sixteen knots. Almost on the instant 
I felt the thrust of the turbines cease. 


Raise 
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A series of explosive sighs, from near 
and far, betokened the opening of the 
external vents. These boats had 
about 500 tons of surface buoyancy, 
maintained only by the vents which 
sealed the tank tops in the space 
between the two hulls. Now that the 
seals were broken, ballast water was 
flooding in at about 125 tons a minute. 

Glancing for’a’d, I saw the fore- 
planes coming out like a pair of ears 
that had lain retracted within the 
animal’s head. When I looked aft, 
the funnels had disappeared, but wisps 
of smoke and steam still hung about 
their wells. By this time she was 
settling fast, and the thump of a 
heavy sea against the wall of the 
conning-tower, the lift of its frustrated 
tongue, hastened my going. 

I, too, had armfuls of gear to salve. 
I negotiated the manhole above the 
wheelhouse, but stuck in the conning- 
tower hatch, like Father Christmas in 
a chimney too narrow for his bulk. 

‘* Below there. . . .” 

Some kind soul climbed the ladder 
and stretched up rescuing hands. 
Mine were thus freed to pull the lid 
down on top of me and put my weight 
on the clips. 

At the foot of the ladder I paused to 
take stock. A strange lot of pirates 
they looked, but they were all there, 
gravely intent. The red light was 
burning, and the gauges showed that 
8 or 10 feet of conning-tower was 
still above the surface. I nipped 
through the bulkhead door into the 
wardroom and shed my superfluities. 

Back in the control-room, I began 
to feel worried. The gauges still 
flickered round 14 feet as the seas 
tumbled over her. But it was time 
she started to move down. 

The captain spoke, with one eye 
glued to the after periscope. 

“There goes K 5—beautiful dive!” 
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I looked at the telemotor panel. All 
sixteen levers, in parallel rows, pro- 
claimed that the vents should be open. 
I thought of something Cuddeford and 
I had agreed upon—that submarine 
vents should be hand-worked, just like 
bathroom taps (as indeed they were in 
all other submarines of our acquaint- 
ance). Here was a vast cobweb of 
pipes radiating to all parts of the 
boat—a system of liquid pressure, in 
which anything might fail. Supposing 
one couldn’t shut them ? How, then, 
could one blow? Answer, one couldn’t! 
Irrelevant train of thought, inter- 
rupted by a chant— 

** One and two full, sir !”’ 

** Three and four full, sir !’’ 

‘** Five and six full, sir !”’ 

** All externals full, sir!’ 

Thank heaven for that ! 

“* Close external vents !”’ 

Still she was reluctant to leave the 
surface. With flippers and tail de- 
pressed, she bumped and thrashed 
her way through the sea-way at 
about 15 feet. Meanwhile, doubt- 
less, submarine look-outs in all the 
oncoming ships were reporting a 
conning-tower awash. The captain's 
exemplary patience showed signs of 
strain. 


*“What the hell’s the matter, 
Number One ?”’ 
Rhetorical question! Or I hoped 


80 ! 

The bubble on the coxswain’s spirit- 
level was forward. The externals 
being full, that meant that she was 
light forward—very considerably so. 
It struck me as unaccountable that the 
trim should be so much at fault, but 
the captain could only act on plain 
evidence. 

“Flood ‘B’!” he said. ‘B’ was 
an empty internal tank of 18 tons 
capacity, under the wardroom. 

In moments of tension, most people 
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prefer doing something with their 
hands to looking on. I went through 
the bulkhead and spun the big wheel 
of the kingston valve (or sea connec- 
tion) myself. From under came a 
noise as though I had lifted the sluice 
of a dam. In the control-room the 
hiss of escaping air was followed by a 
choking gurgle—and then a splash, as 
the inboard vent of ‘B’ vomited 
water. 

“*B? full, sir!’ 

The gauges moved a foot or so— 
no more. The captain was still pre- 
occupied in watching the enemy. I 
thought it well to make sure that he 
was aware of what had been done. 
Making the report as casual and con- 
versational as I could, I said— 

‘““We should be 18 tons heavy 
for’a’d, sir!”’ 

Silence !—as mordant as any form 
of words. 

At that point memory yielded a 
photographic flash—uncertain and out 
of focus. What had I seen, watching 
the fore-planes come out ? Or hadn’t 
I? Isigned to a man to raise the fore 
periscope. As the eye-piece came out 
of the well, I checked him and squinted 
forward. The foredeck, of course, 
was under water, but the raised bow 
uncovered intermittently. Its beauti- 
ful shining surface was unbroken— 
instead of which there should have 
been two round black cavities, pro- 
claiming open vents. 

““ Bow vents!’ I said, pointing an 
accusatory finger at the man on the 
telemotor panel, scarcely three feet 
away. 

The operating lever was to ‘ open,’ 
but on either side of all these levers 
were unobtrusive little stop-valves, 
designed to isolate each pair of vents 
should a leak develop in the pressure 
system. They should, of course, 
have been open when we put to sea, 
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but one (out of thirty-two) had some- 
how been overlooked, with the result 
that there was this great air-filled 
blister, right up in the eyes of her. 

Smith (as I will call him, asking a 
great family to forgive me) shot out a 
hand to open it, but I seized him by 
the wrist. 

‘Open ‘ B’ kingston! Blow‘ B’!”’ 

When ‘B’ was empty we opened 
the bow vents. A few seconds later 
she slid down to periscope depth in 
perfect trim. 

Just one of those things—as the 
late President Roosevelt might have 
said ! 

Who was to blame? Smith and I! 


We surfaced an hour or two later— 
if memory is playing fair—in an almost 
calm sea, with a tumbling swell. The 
horizon was bare. 

Having reported our position, by 
dead reckoning, to Inconstant, we 
were asked if K5 was in sight. 
The reply, of course, was negative 
and was the prelude, I think, to 
some hours’ delay, so far as we 
were concerned. 

Doubtless, signals were being ex- 
changed with all ships of the fleet, on 
wave-lengths that were not our busi- 
ness. The short winter’s day was 
drawing in when we were ordered to 
go back to the position where the two 
boats had dived. 

Navigation was not my problem. 


’ The captain shared it with the third 


hand. In their place I should have 
wondered whether it was possible to 
obey this injunction with as much 
accuracy as circumstances might re- 
quire. A submarine’s D.R., during a 
submerged exercise of the kind we had 
been engaged in, is apt to be an after- 
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I was guilty on two counts—(a) for 
not making sure that Smith had done 
his job, and (6) for being a fool. My 
eyes had seen, but my brain had failed 
to register. 

There were no recriminations. But 
the question in my mind was this: 
If Smith had spotted his oversight 
after we had flooded ‘ B,’ and quietly 
rectified it, could we have caught her ? 
Eighteen tons too much on the front 
end of the see-saw! The answer 
would depend, I dare say, on how 
quickly we had tumbled to it. 

But ifs and ans are academic things, 
and were never more so than in ‘ K’ 
boats. 


thought. And ocean currents do not 
register themselves. 

However that may be, all too 
certainly we found the spot. A familiar 
reek was in our nostrils and foreboding 
in our hearts for some minutes before 
we ran into an iridescent lake of oil 
fuel. I should think there was a 
square mile of its unholy calm. 

In the midst of it were two objects 
of indeterminate shape floating close 
to one another. Carrying our way, 
with engines stopped, we plashed 
through the viscous fluid towards them, 
until the gentle ripple radiating from 
our stem warded them off, and in 
so doing caused them to roll over. 
Inanimate things can seldom have 
conveyed a message more dramatic. 
They were two short baulks of timber, 
splintered at either end. One would 
not suppose, perhaps, that objects so 
nearly nondescript could talk at all. 
But it is always the simple things that 
make themselves most familiar. Their 
sides were painted red, with con- 
secutive numbers picked out in white 
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thereon, at intervals of about eighteen 
inches. They were, in fact, fragments 
of the cross-beams that form part of 
the structure of a submarine’s battery 
tanks. The numbers provided a means 
of identifying cells. When Cuddeford 
and I dined together, the carpet 
under our feet covered movable floor- 
boards which rested on such beams as 
these. 

Evidently the interior of the boat— 
or at least the compartment which had 
disgorged these fragments—had been 
watertight until the pressure of the 
sea had crushed it. Had there been an 
inrush of water from some cause or 
other, the pressure within and without 
would have equalised, and this violent 
disruption could not have occurred. 
Beyond that I do not care 3 speculate. 
This is no inquest but a plain tale of 
facts, as nearly as they recur to me 
after twenty-seven years. 

We searched the area, dreading what 
else we might find, but there was 
nothing. 


[Oct, 


We made our position 120 miles 
west-south-west of Scilly. I have no 
chart by me, but I remember glancing 
at one at the time and wondering if 
she lay in six hundred feet or twelve 
thousand. For there or thereabouts is 
the sill on the ocean bottom which 
may be said to mark the limits of 
the Western Approaches. Westward 
of it, soundings are colossal. 

It was illogical, of course—but who, 
under the spell of emotion, is logical? 
The gloom that possessed me seemed 
to derive from the contemplation of 
that tremendous escarpment, and the 
unutterable and perpetual night which 
must reign at the foot of it. My 
thanksgiving for being alive expressed 
itself in the thought : What a blessed 
thing is the luminous arch of Heaven ! 

Almost in silence—our mood as 


overcast as the night that was upon 
us—we turned from the grave of our 
fellow-farers, in that ancient and ample 
cemetery wherein there are no monu- 
ments, and set a course for Spain. 
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LANE AND LOANING. 


BY W. F. GRAHAM. 


I HAVE an affection for loanings. 
Each one is intimately connected with 
some memory of my childhood days, 
whether it leads to nowhere in particu- 
lar or to @ snug farm-steading where 
even in times of national austerity one 
finds an air of comfortable well-being, 
as though world troubles mattered 
very little to the inhabitants of a self- 
contained dominion, whose flanking 
bastions of golden stacks are like a 
challenge to a hungry universe. 

In years gone-by most of the farm- 
loanings were nightmares to any 
vehicle with springs. Carts bumped 
stolidly along deep ruts, and good- 
wives returning from a visit to the 
shop reached home “ a’ glaur ower” 
and ready to kick off their clogs with 
mutterings of relief. Then some bright 
spirit thought of railway ashes, and 
after that the loanings gradually im- 
proved. Now you can drive a car up 
most of them, and tradesmen no 
longer drop groceries at a loaning-foot 
rather than risk the perils of a rugged 
watercourse. Children come home 
from school much cleaner; no mud- 
fights on the way, no tripping one 
another up at miry places. There is 
some adventure and excitement gone 
from the loanings, but a greater ease 
of transport has come with the dead 
level of ashes, though sometimes the 
ancient ground beneath rebels and 
lets the newer surface down, forming 
for a time a black quagmire worse than 
anything before. 

The loaning I have specially in mind 
is & compromise between a by-road 
and a farm-loaning, being known, 
from where it branches off the main 


highway as far as old John Roome’s 
joiner-shop beside the river, as the 
Sawmill Lane. Across the river it 
becomes Bellsclose loaning, where the 
scent of dog-roses in summer is all but 
smothered by the odour of cows pass- 
ing to and from the river-holmes at 
milking-time. If you stand on the 
foot-bridge above the ford you get a 
mingling of two atmospheres: the 
clean, sharp flavour of sawn wood and 
hot cattle smells. 

Whenever I think of the Sawmill 
Lane it brings memories of the 
Parks and Dorans; boys clattering 
home from school, and one small 
girl. They are decanted from a bus 
at the head of the lane, an effervescing 
spurt of young humanity that instantly 
absorbs itself into the landscape as 
country youngsters always do. The 
lane is interesting, and there is enough 
variety about it at all seasons of the 
year to make one linger, however 
hungry one might be. There was no 
time to linger on the way to school, 
but in the late afternoon, freed from 
the slavery of books, the Parks and 
Dorans revert to their natural state 
of creatures very near the wild who 
must know what others of the wild 
are doing ; how the hedgerow folk are 
occupied and what is taking place 
behind a screen of woodland tangle- 
ment. There are woods to begin with ; 
then the mill-pond where stankies 
dwell secure among reeds that grew 
from bottomless mud. Birds are 
always busy with one thing or another, 
and every now and then there is a 
more exciting interlude: stoats cross- 
ing the road; single stoats, or a 
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family hunting like a pack of hounds. 
Or a black cat might appear, sinister 
and purposeful, changing in disgust its 
stealthy pad to a hurried scuttle when 
boys approach. 

Wasps favoured the sod dykes, and 
thresholds of their citadels were always 
marked by a litter of stones, divots, 
and mud. That was a passing atten- 
tion paid by the boys; the idea being 
to bung up the entrance hole so that 
the wasps would starve to death. 
Needless to say, that never happened, 
and beyond annoying the wasps and 
old Andy Andrews, the daily bom- 
bardments did no particular harm to 
anybody. Andy Andrews was our 
local wasp-nest harrier; a_ self- 
appointed pest officer who specialised 
in ‘ wapses.’ What else he did I do 
not know, but at nightfall he would 
sally forth with a big sack and sundry 
rolls of brown paper steeped in sulphur. 
At every marked wasp fortress he 
would pause, light one of his sulphur 
torches, ram it in the hole, and with 
hardly a pause proceed to dig out the 
comb, which he transferred to his 
sack, bare-handed and apparently 
sting-proof. He would go all round a 
harvest field to make it safe for horse- 
drawn reapers, and so from field to 
field, loaning to loaning, till his sack 
was full. Then he would seek the 
nearest farm, and plunge his load into 
@ pump-trough, where, weighted down 
with stones, he let the grubs and 
stupefied elders remain all night. In 
the morning he would come back and 
empty the lot on the midden, collect 
some slight reward from the farmer, 
hang up his sack to dry among the 
family washing on the berry bushes, 
and be ready for his next foray against 
the common enemy. 

Wasps constantly stirred up by boys 
were wakeful, watchful things; _ irrit- 
able and prompt to take alarm even 
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after dark. They were apt to be 
quicker off the mark than Andy with 
his sulphur torch, and then you might 
hear him fighting invisible foes, cursing 
the boys, and using language far more 
sulphurous than his paper tubes. 
Andy should have been clean-shaven 
for his job, one would have thought, 
but as a matter of fact he was a very 
hairy old fellow whose beard was like 
a bramble thicket, and whose locks 
hung down to mingle with it in un- 
kempt abandon—good cover for wasps 
—from which they crawled inside his 
shirt, making him cut capers with 
goblin agility, and all because of those 
de-dagonned boys who would not let 
poor harmless beasts alone. 

Andy was a kind of bogie to the 
Parks and Dorans—a shape that 
lurked behind dykes, or gibbered round 
the trunks of trees. He used to 
threaten to put them in his sack among 
the ‘ wapses,’ and made short rushes 
when they jeered. Their clogs would 
go clattering down the lane, but Andy 
never went beyond the woods; and 
open fields were not far off, and 
Gowansknowe, where Bowie the keeper 
had his corbie-trap. The two pinioned 
corbies kept for lure looked like spirits 
of evil in a cage, while on a rail nearby 
were nailed the heads of other corbies 
which the boys counted, never with 
results that quite agreed. That would 
keep them arguing till the sawmill 
hove in sight. 

It was amusing to throw stones upon 
the tin roof of the saw-bench shed. 
They made a lovely noise, and brought 
out old John Roome, a foot-rule in his 
hip-pocket sticking up like the tail of 
an angry terrier. But Parks and 
Dorans were not afraid of John Roome. 
His whiskers were of a milder type 
than those of Andy Andrews, and his 
silly old threats about telling the 
laird, the police, or laying on wid 
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stick, convinced nobody. Besides, the 
joiner’s shop was always worth a visit. 
All the broken things brought in to 
mend were as old friends because they 
had been there so long. The sea- 
captain’s ‘ thingummy,’ a commode he 
used for a coal-box. If you pressed a 
knob the sides fell down, and presum- 
ably the coal fell out. Parks and 
Dorans loved to fiddle with the spring, 
just as they loved to test the balance 
of Miss Christian’s tall cheval-glass. 
Something had gone wrong with it, 
so that instead of showing a full- 
length reflection it persisted in pre- 
senting @ plain wooden back to com- 
pany. Then there was an armchair on 
three legs—the laird’s favourite chair 
—a victim to spring cleaning, with a 
depression in its seat that Tibby the 
sawmill cat had found convenient as 
a nursery for kittens. These things, 
and many others, had been in the 
shop so long, awaiting attention from 
John Roome, that one would have 
missed them; and as week followed 
week their owners gradually resigned 
themselves and gave up asking for 
their property. Some day old John 
would take the notion, and with glue 
and putty he would make the things 
as good asnew. Till then they gathered 
wood-dust and the finger-marks of 
Bellsclose brats. 

I believe John really liked the boys, 
and would have missed the stones that 
rattled on his. roof—felt slighted had 
they passed without the usual greet- 
ing to himself and the ‘ thingummy ’ 
with springs. The eldest Doran boy 
was booked as an apprentice when he 
left the school, and already practised 
with brass nails on coffin lids, or 
trimmed the splinters from the seats 
of ‘little houses’ in his hours of 
leisure on summer afternoons. Sun- 
set struck full upon the sawmill yard, 
lending an evanescent glory to its 
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stacks of wood and sawdust piles. The 
scent of pine logs dwelt upon the air, 
while shadows gathered in the shop 
itself, and from the darkening shades 
came trippingly the sound of hammer- 
taps—Peesie Doran and his brass nails, 
unimpressed by ghoulish thoughts con- 
nected with his work. 

One good reason for keeping friendly 
with John Roome was firewood— 
‘ kin’lers ’—ever in demand among the 
cottagers, but you had to watch the 
Parks and Dorans or they would make 
off with fencing stobs and rails. They 
had torn so many from various dykes 
that the habit of regarding fencing 
material as potential ‘kin’lers’ had 
become second nature. There was no 
idea of theft in what they did, but I 
often thought the practice was respon- 
sible for the number of gaps filled up 
with old bed-ends. I could, were time 
and space available, write a consider- 
able treatise on the uses of iron bed- 
steads, but let it suffice to say that 
Parks and Dorans understood their 
presence and let them alone. They 
rather approved of farmers who stopped 
their gaps with bed-ends, improvisa- 
tion being in their own homes the salt 
and savour of existence. 

After leaving John Roome’s yard, 
you came to the river almost at once. 
There used to be a ford below the foot- 
bridge, till the river took it into its 
head to bisect it with a ledge of rock 
and a six-foot deep hole. It is still 
called the Sawmill Ford, but a notice- 
board explains, or did explain till the 
lettering faded, that the crossing is 
dangerous. They put the notice up 
after a farmer and his family had all 
but perished with their gig and horse 
on the way to kirk, though why they 
erected the warning down there instead 
of at the head of the lane I fail to 
understand. It means that strangers 
—fortunately few—have the pleasure 
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of driving down the lane for nothing, 
and the ignominy of returning the way 
they came. If a native can see this 
happen he is pleased for a day, and 
relates the episode in the pub with 
gusto. 

The foot-bridge has always been 
rotten. Floods have carried it away, 
but apparently the old planks have a 
homing instinct ; for they always seem 
to find their way back, and if by 
chance one has to be replaced, a new 
plank looks unduly prominent until 
clogs and weather have toned its 
freshness down. The hand-rail is 
merely a token safety device, a snare 
to trap a careless lounger. And yet 
there is often a lounger on the bridge, 
a solitary figure watching with calm 
detachment, a worm-fisher at the ford 
hole where the big eels lie. Such 
persons never speak; just smoke and 
fish and drink in the full satisfaction of 
perfect idleness—a static state of mild 
relaxation. If you watch the river 
long enough you fall into a trance; 
the ceaseless flow of water acts like a 
soporific spell, drawing your whole 
being into itself with the wile of 
ripples that come to rest in silent 
pools. The man on the bridge and the 
man on the bank are stolid country- 
folk, and yet unconsciously their minds 
go travelling with the stream till 
darkness falls. Then they gather in 
their wits and line, resuming normal 
thoughts of supper as they head for 
home. 

Coming down the lane, Parks and 
Dorans hailed the bridge as a natural 
object on which to vent their passion 
for destructive play. They would 
wrench off planks and drop them in 
the river, leaving yawning gaps to 
jump across; or they might swing by 
hand along the suspension rods below. 
That was one way of getting over the 
river, @ final burst of energy to rid 


themselves af lingering cobwebs men- 
tally acquired at school, and a simple 
enough performance for long, supple 
arms. But the youngest Doran, 
stumpy though determined, would have 
chosen the easier route had it not been 
for Ella May, the Park lassie whom he 
secretly adored. It was necessary to 
show off before her, to kick and 
struggle in the air, to strain short 
arms and legs to overcome what others 
did with so much ease. Ella May 
would look down on him through 
gaps above, placidly without emotion, 
meeting the agony of his upturned 
face with a certain expectant curiosity 
that was neither sympathetic nor 
encouraging. That was her way of 
showing maidenly reserve, and even 
should the youngest Doran, as he 
occasionally did, let go and plunge 
into the stream, her hands never quite 
met in a clasp of dismay. They 
would tremble like birds about to 
fly, but David-Angus in the water was 
really an amusing sight with little 
flavour of romance in it, although she 
knew he had risked his life and the 
prospect of a sound walloping at home 
in order to impress her, and her alone. 
It was always an entertaining spec- 
tacle to watch those two, studiously 
aloof, yet drawn together by a mutual 
consciousness of kinship that would 
not be denied. Along the Sawmill 
Lane David-Angus would feel her 
presence somewhere behind him, which 
strangely impelled him to kick stones, 
or wind his person round the stems of 
sapling trees. That was not display, 
but an attempt to rid himself of an 
oppressive influence, and Ella May 
was perfectly aware of what it all 
meant. If he had pinched her in the 
bus she felt that she was getting a bit 
of her own back and smiled sedately, 
but at other times she simply followed 
with a kind of mechanical faithfulness. 
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David-Angus could not rub her off 
against @ tree, and sometimes her 
smaller hands were useful when a 
wren’s nest had to be explored. 

There is a state called being ‘ link-ed ’ 
in our country; others may call it 
courting, or simply walking out; but 
I prefer the old-world term with all 
its suggestiveness of binding con- 
stancy between a lad and lass. It 
seems to fit the sober steadfastness of 
country minds, and there is just a hint 
of music in it; the light tinkle of a 
silver chain. It is a more serious con- 
dition than mere courting on “ the 
Kittle Brig’? or up and down the 
village street, and when you meet a 
couple in the scented summer dusk of 
some quiet lane or loaning, you know 
that they are link-ed, not just walking 
out. 

If you wanted to annoy the youngest 
Doran you asked him how his link-ed 
lass was getting on. He knew perfectly 
well that you meant Ella May Park, 
but whatever fancies may have played 
with a distant possibility within the 
stubble-crowned recesses of his brain, 
the present fear of being jeered at for 
a ‘lassie-boy’ was quite enough to 
render him obtuse to pretty wiles and 
small advances by the lassie who 
lived next door at Bellsclose. A pinch 
in the bus meant nothing, nor did a 
gob-stopper when you had one to 
spare—mere civilities of everyday life 
that could not compromise a man— 
and when he twined himself round 
trees or galloped madly down the lane, 
he was but doing what the cattle did— 


_ trying to get rid of a persistent insect 


that stung his hide. 

There must be something in the 
Sawmill Lane inimical to lovers, 
&® rarefied influence stronger than 
the influence of woods and seeming 
privacy. At any rate, I have often 
wondered why the lane is not more 
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used by courting couples. It would 
seem that certain lanes and loanings 
have been dedicated in the past, and 
remain now set aside for link-ed pairs, 
while others, equally tempting to the 
casual eye, lie for some reason outside 
and beyond the realms of enchantment. 
Ribald Parks and Dorans may have 
given a bad name to the Sawmill 
Lane, or the shades of old John Roome 
and Andy Andrews. But I am inclined 
to think the beech tree growing in 
mid-fairway at the head of the lane 
has most to do with it. It divides 
the cart-track as a rock will divide the 
current of a stream that reunites 
beyond, leaving a little island in its 
midst. There is a circle of stones 
round the beech tree, just high and 
wide enough to form a natural seat and 
to protect the tree from encroaching 
wheels. They are worn stones with 
tufts of grass between their edges, 
and all about the island is a narrow 
carpet of well-trodden green. I know 
of several trees like this, mostly 
beeches, that sturdily maintain their 
right of prior occupancy against the 
inroads of traffic from all sides. They 
are meeting-places long established for 
various cliques and clubs of village 
folk ; convenient spots for interchange 
of gossip and observation as the world 
spins by. The tribal patriarchs mono- 
polise one tree, the bark of which 
shines polished from the pensive 
rubbings of bent backs, and there 
are minor clubs elsewhere, till one 
descends at last to those poor 
rubbing-posts disfigured by the knives 
of idle youths. 

The Sawmill beech tree has its own 
frequenters from Buck’s cottages across 
the way, and though this coterie 
differs very little from a dozen others, 
the situation of their isle suggests a 
frontier post guarding the privacy of 
the lane. Lovers are shy folk, and the 
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suggestion is quite enough. They seek 
solitude elsewhere: the dim Manse 
loaning or the pathway through the 
Quarry glen. And thus the Sawmill 
Lane sees only children bustling home 
with swinging school-bags, or those 
sad mortals on a hopeless quest for 
things left long ago at John Roome’s 
shop for urgent repairs. 

Bellsclose loaning, when you get 
to it, is comparatively featureless— 
nothing but slashed hedges and cow- 
trodden earth; big, bare fields with- 
out a tree and gates tied up with 
binder twine. Yet Parks and Dorans 
in their day found adventure and 
excitement even here. There was old 
Chate’s bull to enrage, with always the 
fearful chance of his emerging with a 
bed-end on his horns to sweep the 
lane and spread dismay. In reality 
he was not much of a bull. He made 
a lot of fuss, bellowing threats and 
tearing up the ground, but you could 
look for something much more definite 
from wasps when clodded into anger 
with wet lumps of sod. As the ford 
effectually barred one end of the 
loaning to wheeled traffic, Chate never 
bothered to cart ashes for its upkeep 
and repair, which to me seemed just 
as well, because grey-blackness would 
have put a finishing touch on the 
bleak, utilitarian aspect of the way. 
As it was, the homely ruts remained, 
the casual boulders and pot-holes full 
of cheerful glaur. It comforted one 
to observe these unchanged things, 
but it was definitely no lovers’ walk. 

School children used to go barefoot 
at one time, shedding their footgear 
somewhere about the end of May, and 
it was after then, throughout the 
summer, that one noted impressions, 
large or small, of splay-toed feet upon 
moist clay and cottage steps. Wet 
weather was a clarty time when 
youngsters dabbled in and out of 








doors leaving trails behind them like 
young ducks. In the Park and Doran 
era they generally wore clogs, clatter- 
ing if the ‘ caukers ’ were new, thump. 
ing dully when only the wooden soles 
were left. Children went to the 
clogger to be shod, like horses to the 
smithy. One always kicked off one’s 
clogs before entering the house, which 
imparted a strange air of silent flitting 
to movements within doors ; while the 
contrast outside, when clogless boys 
moved with the freedom of wild 
animals, was very marked. You 
could not attend school bare-footed ; 
there was a rule against that; but 
half the joy of leaping from the bus 
was the certain knowledge that for the 
remaining hours of daylight prehensile 
toes would once again be free to grip 
the springy grass stems in the holmes 
and feel again the warmth and friendli- 
ness of glaur. 

Bare soles last longer than dead 
leather or wooden alternatives, renew- 
ing themselves with a magic cobbler 
skill; always resilient and hard, like 
the hooves of mountain -ponies, s0 
that winter itself and months of un- 
hygienic imprisonment will scarcely 
mar them before another summer 
comes. Boys used to dance on stone 
heaps in order to show the fine con- 
dition of their feet, and there was a 
bay a few yards down the Sawmill 
Lane where metal was kept for mend- 
ing the roads. ‘Test your feet on 
that,’ a boy would say, and in an 
instant clogs were off (they seldom 
wore stockings) and lads would dance 
in rivalry as though on air. Autumn 
tried the naked-foot brigade. Hedge- 
cutting left nasty thorns about, and 
stubble-fields hid wicked thistle pricks 
that somehow worked their way 
through stone-proof hides. Then you 
had ‘bealing’ toes, and boys were 
hoisted upside down while mothers 
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probed with darning-needles in their 
skins. But still they hobbled on, 
clouts wrapped about their feet, suffer- 
ing a foretaste of those dreadful ills 
that age inflicted on the feet of men 
like Andy Andrews or old Farmer 
Chate. They put off resuming clogs 
till the very last moment, but the 
change once made, I think they rather 
revelled in the racket clogs made. The 
tip of a big toe never hardens like the 
rest of one’s foot, retaining as it were 
the sensitive function of antenne to 
warn subconsciously against impend- 
ing dangers, such as large boulders, 
iron pots, and tree roots. It functions 
in the dark by some mysterious law, 
and hibernates when clogs appear. 
The metal tip of a clog makes stones of 
no account, and seems to glory in the 
clang of iron pots. David-Angus 
Doran kicked everything he saw, 
except animals, which he was content 
to scare with yells and clods of earth. 
That was part of his showing off before 
Ella May, proving himself in her eyes 
to be a veritable lord of the beasts. 
I believe, however, that the wild 
creatures had his measure, treating 
him with a light contempt, sitting up 
on dykes with cheeky, glittering eyes, 
and only whisking out of sight when 
sods began to fly too close. 

That scorn wild creatures have for 
the human race is obvious to anyone 
who has studied their ways in country 
places. There is more flippant dis- 
respect than fear in the whisk or flirt 
of a vanishing tail, and if you quietly 
wait it will not be long before a small 


' sleek head, with twitching nostrils and 


lit by tiny lamps, peeks out from the 
doorway of a hidden den or from 
between the stems of meadow-sweet, 
just to observe if you are still there 
and if the significance of a late gesture 
has penetrated the obtuseness of your 
grosser intellect. For people like 
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David-Angus a clod of earth is good 
enough assurance that it has. 

‘The impidence’ of wild creatures 
was a constant challenge to the 
youngest Doran, and he saw nothing 
captivating in being made a fool of 
by brute beasts. Birds in particular, 
corbies and jays, were past-masters in 
the art of ribald persiflage, and did not 
wait for him to begin a row. When- 
ever he appeared they started a raucous 
bombardment of insulting words till 
he wished they were ‘ cheety-wrens’ 
or ‘ shelfies.’ It was some satisfaction 
to count the heads on Bowie’s rail and 
to inform the corbies in the wire trap 
just how many there were. But it was 
exasperating, too, because the prisoner 
birds were never much impressed. 
They would look up from feeding on a 
dead rabbit with a ‘‘do you say so?” 
expression that made David-Angus 
rattle the wire and call them senseless 
fools. 

He only did that when alone, not 
when Ella May was there, and most of 
his encounters with untamed nature 
were solitary bouts. He always got 
worsted, but persevered, doggedly 
hoping that some day he would get 
upsides with a weasel or a carrion- 
crow. The stankies in the Sawmill 
pond were rather soothing folk. Their 
leisurely paddlings and contented 
clucks might be construed as laughter, 
but laughter at jokes among them- 
selves. They did not worry about 
people, being more concerned with 
water-rats and the upbringing of 
black fluff-dabs they hatched among 
the reeds. Birds that come into the 
world clothed in a silky garment of 
down enjoy an advantage not shared 
by the naked and goggle-eyed offspring 
of other birds. The latter make up for 
it in later life by the sweetness of their 
song, but while babyhood lasts the 
ultimate quackers and croakers have 
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all the charm of evanescent things like 
thistle-down and webs that hold the 
mists of summer dawns. 

To David-Angus and his kind young 
stankies were ‘ wee antics,’ but never- 
theless they produced a _ softening 
effect upon the Spartan natures of 
Bellsclose. Parks and Dorans never 
stoned the dwellers in the Sawmill 
pond. Eggs being unattainable, they 
took a kind of personal pride in seeing 
the stankie broods develop and change 
from fluff to feathers, from dusky 
smoke to solid sheen; the kind of 
pride a poultry-farmer takes in watch- 
ing his young ducks growing to meet 
the season of green peas. But moor- 
hens, water-hens, stankies—whatever 
you like to call them—enjoy an ad- 
vantage over ducks: they have no 
ulterior usefulness to fulfil, so that you 
may follow their cycle of unfolding 
with eyes unprejudiced by stomach- 
hankerings for succulent fare. 

A tall hedge separates the pond from 
the Sawmill Lane, and the narrow 
bank between it and the reeds is a 
sun-trap pungent with the odour of 
wild mint ; a good place on which to 
sit if you want to observe the ways 
and lives of those who harbour in this 
little sanctuary of weed. There are 
never more than two broods of stankies, 
although there may be half a dozen 
nests, and each family possesses half 
the pond. Frontier laws are strictly 
observed, and enforced by males with 
outstretched necks and tails fanned 
out. If they come to blows they sit 
upon their tails and box after the 
manner of game-cocks. As a rule, 
however, they are a placid kind of 
folk, wedded to domesticity and the 
reed-beds, not very friendly towards 
water-rats and hating foxes, corbie 
crows, and stoats. It must be some 
satisfaction to gloat on Bowie’s corbie 
trap and the growing line of heads 


upon his rail, and yet I doubt if a fat 
stankie has the intelligence to connect 
the fierce prisoners in the cage with 
the black pirates malignly vocal in the 
pine-tree tops. Certain corbies seem 
to prefer captivity. There is no 
accounting for tastes. 

Not all the stankies are stay-at- 
homes. There are gay young sparks 
without family cares who exist on 
sufferance among the reeds, being 
constantly chased off by older birds 
impervious to reproachful squawks of 
“Were we not your cherished fluff- 
balls only last May ?’’ There is not, 
however, too much sentiment or re- 
pining among the younger generation. 
They are full of cheek and ‘ impidence,’ 
and go roving with nodding heads and 
wagging tails into neighbouring farm- 
yards, where they feed among the 
hens. Old Bowie used to say the 
stankies climbed his trees and stole 
his pears, not to mention his baby's 
comforter and his wife’s specs. If 
they did, all credit to the stankies and 
their sense of impish fun. I fear it 
was only one of Bowie’s yarns, in keep- 
ing with his firm belief that hedgehogs 
sucked cows and night-jars did the 
same to goats. 

The rollicking, roving young stankies 
always reminded me of the Parks and 
Dorans, at the same time affording a 
clue to the connection between boys 
and wild creatures. A stankie being 
hunted from a farm-yard by an angry 
cock was not unlike a Doran in his 
flight. The same purposeful scutter 
along dyke-backs and over fields, the 
marked absence of blind panic, and 
the sure impression of one who knows 
where he is going. The clucks and 
shriller notes greeting his plunge into 
the rushes recalled the expostulatory 
sounds one often heard when boys 
dived into cottages head first. Un- 
appeasable appetite, insatiable curio- 
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sity, and native impudence were in- 
fluences common to both, but the 
stankie showed more elegance in 
movement and attire. 


There is such a curious mixture of 
impressions and emotions about the 
Sawmill Lane that it is hard to separate 
facts from fancies, real happening 
from what might easily have hap- 
pened, and time gets tangled in a web 
of past and present; so that today 
and yesterday combine and run to- 
gether like water-colours in a sketch. 
Sounds are a medley to match the 
rest, but with a kind of rhythm in- 
separable from country sounds. They 
start at break of day, a symphony 
that tunes with every changing hour ; 
crescendo; diminuendo; gliding at 
last into the deep melody of night. 

A faint aroma of peat-reek floats 
down the Bellsclose loaning, and one 
imagines in it the flavour of herring 
and new-baked scones. Where I 
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stand, midway across the foot-bridge 
above the ford, it seems to pause as 
usual to battle with the sawdust tang 
from John Roome’s mill. Then they 
mingle and, as it were, go off together 
arm in arm. There is a gaping hole 
in the bridge at my feet through 
which I can see the water flashing past. 
There has been rain in the hills, so 
that the current is tinged with brown. 
The pensive fisherman with his rod 
and tin of brandling worms is at the 
pool. His friend will soon be here to 
watch and contemplate. I can hear 
an angry female voice, mellowed by 
distance, and the yells of somebody 
in pain—a Park or Doran of today 
suffering buffetings as its prototype of 
yesterday was wont to suffer. A bull 
is mumbling to himself somewhere 
near, but neither the scolding woman 
nor the bovine misanthrope has power 
to stir the perfect serenity of dusk 
falling on me and on the Sawmill 
Lane. 
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“STAND TO YOUR HORSES!” 


BY J. M. BRERETON. 


‘** Give me my boots, I say ; saddle my horse——” 


““WELL, good-bye sergeant, and 
good luck—and believe me, I wouldn’t 
mind changing places with you !”’ 

My Yeomanry Squadron Commander 
gave me a wistful grin as we shook 
hands. And well he might, I con- 
sidered. It was February 1940. Since 
the previous September, when the 
regiment was mobilised, we had been 
training with zest and enthusiasm as 
horsed cavalry. Raw recruits, ‘ green ’ 
half-schooled remounts, unfamiliar 
equipment and arms—all had been, 
during those hectic winter months, 
welded together to form what the 
Inspector - General of Cavalry was 
pleased to term, on a recent visit, 
“an efficient unit, fit for active 
service.” 

Now it was all over. The powers 
that be, it seemed, had changed their 
minds, and the regiment was to suffer 
a ruthless metamorphosis into a mech- 
anised medium artillery unit. It was 
all very sad: not only in fiction can a 
cavalryman develop an affection for 
his mount. 

I, however, by no means shared in 
the general air of frustration. On the 
contrary, my spirits had seldom been 
higher, for I was about to realise a 
long-cherished ambition: I was off 
to the Army School of Equitation, 
at Weedon—the recognised centre of 
British horsemanship and the Mecca 
of cavalrymen throughout the Empire. 
True, it was not quite accurate to call 
it the Equitation School any longer ; 
for, on the outbreak of war, the school, 
as such, had closed down, and it was 
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now Officially known as the 110th 
(Cavalry) O.C.T.U. Still, it was Wee- 
don; and after a six months’ course 
of training there I should (I trusted) 
blossom forth into a subaltern of 
horsed cavalry, ‘‘ Weedon trained.” 

Looking back across the years with, 
perhaps, a more dispassionate view, it 
seems odd, now, that I sensed nothing 
incongruous or anachronistic in the 
réle I was about to play towards the 
defeat of Hitler. It was fairly common 
knowledge, even then, that our Regular 
cavalry—with the exception of two 
regiments—were no longer Lancers, 
Hussars, or Dragoons in anything but 
name, and only some half-dozen or so 
Yeomanry regiments had been favoured 
with permission to retain their swords 
—temporarily. 

Nevertheless, a horse to me was as 
@ motor-cycle or sports car to most 
young men of my age; and I must 
confess the practical side of the ques- 
tion did not trouble me unduly. After 
all, it was scarcely my concern. If 
H.M. Government elected that I should 
ride forth into battle sword in hand, 
astride a bounding steed that cried 
ha! ha! at the sound of the trumpets, 
I was only too pleased to concur, 
and, withal, might even cry ha! ha! 
myself. 

It was apparent that there existed 
some who were less romantically 
minded than myself (and H.M. Govern- 
ment)—particularly my comrades-in- 
arms from the Gunners and Infantry, 
and other lesser breeds. Indeed, I had 
frequently observed that my appear- 
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ance in well-cut riding-breeches, ban- 
dolier, and chromium spurs upon & 
railway platform thronged with troops 
in the more prosaic paraphernalia of 
modern war, was apt to cause some 
stir, and not a little ill-timed ribaldry— 

“ Lost yer ’orse, mate ?”’ ; 

“ Got a tip for the National, chum ?”’ 

‘“‘ What’s them toastin’ forks on ’is 
eels for ?”’ 

“Cor, lads! ’ave a dekko—Bertram 
Mills h’in person !”’ 

Darkness had fallen before my long 
journey to Northamptonshire was over, 
and when the train drew in at what 
seemed an insignificant wayside station, 
it was with difficulty that I managed 
to read the name ‘ Weedon’ on the 
platform lamps. 

With kitbag slung over my shoulder 
I trudged uphill, and shortly came to 
a huddle of buildings, just off the 
highway. Seeing light streaming from 
an open doorway, I entered, un- 
challenged, and found myself in the 
guard-room. 

An elderly corporal and four or five 
troopers were gathered round a barrack 
table, occupied with pint mugs of tea 
and a pack of cards. The corporal, 
who wore the eagles of the Royal Scots 
Greys, looked up. ‘“ Officer-cadet ? ”’ 
he queried. ‘“ Right; let’s ’ave your 
number, rank, name, and unit, please.” 

When I had given my particulars, 
and duly “signed ‘ere,’ he bade 
one of his guard to “take this 
gentleman along*> to Number Three 
Troop’s room.” 

“Thank you, sir,” he added as I 
went out. 

“Gentleman ’”’ and “sir 
now, Officially, an officer-cadet. 

Number Three Troop, I learned, 
was the junior troop, and comprised 
some thirty cavalry cadets—or would, 
when its full complement arrived. In 
addition to the three cavalry troops, 
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there was also a fourth—the M.I. 
Troop, volunteered my guide. While 
I was vaguely meditating on Mounted 
Infantry and the Boer War—“ In- 
telligence blokes,” he elucidated. Of 
course, Military Intelligence. It seemed 
odd, nevertheless, that future Intelli- 
gence officers should be required to 
study the finer points of equitation. 

Without doubt there was some 
admirable reason for their so doing ; 
but none of us, during our six months’ 
stay, were ever to discover it, least of 
all the Intelligence Troop, who for the 
most part had always regarded a horse 
merely as a monster “‘ dangerous at 
both ends and uncomfortable in the 
middle ’’—a view which their course 
served to strengthen and confirm. 

I found that Number Three Troop 
was accommodated in two rooms, of 
the usual barrack variety, tastefully 
furnished with telescopic iron bed- 
steads, steel lockers, a deal trestle 
table, and two forms. The green-and- 
white stone walls were relieved with 
wooden shelves, soon to be decorated 
with neatly folded greatcoats and 
‘best’ boots and spurs, and by each 
bed stood a rack with slots to take a 
rifle and sword. 

By the time a brassy “‘ Lights Out ” 
was echoing round the square, from a 
cavalry trumpet, the Troop was more 
or less present and correct. 

As with any other squad in any other 
O.C.T.U. at that period, we proved 
a motley gathering, and, I suppose, 
represented an average cross-section 
of British Youth. Public schools and 
universities were well in evidence, but, 
although the authorities in those days 
still maintained rather hard-and-fast 
views on what constituted the ‘ Officer 
Class,’ we could show a fair leavening 
of future leaders who had enjoyed 
neither of the above advantages, and 
who spoke their mother-tongue much 
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as it was spoken in their native 
shires. 

Many of us were Yeomen, repre- 
senting loyal and trusty (if unsung) 
county regiments from the length and 
breadth of Britain. The names, I 
thought, had a stirring ring of other 
days about them: the Yorkshire 
Dragoons, Gloucester Hussars, Duke 
of Lancaster’s Yeomanry, Scottish 
Horse, Lovat Scouts, Royal Wiltshire 
Yeomanry... . 

That night, as peace gradually 
descended on the barrack-rooms, we 
became aware that other beings, be- 
sides ourselves, were sharing the same 
roof. From beneath us there arose, 
intermittently, the stamp of iron-shod 
hoofs, the chink and rattle of chains, 
an occasional explosive snort, and, as 
@® piano running bass, the steady 
munch munch munch of powerful jaws. 
Our four-footed colleagues were stabled 
directly below us, and such was to be 
our slumber-song for many nights to 
come. ; 

The following day was a Sunday, 
and after we had been duly paraded, 
weighed, measured, and inspected by 
the M.O., we enjoyed a little leisure 
to look round and orientate ourselves. 

The principal buildings of the 
O.C.T.U. formed a hollow square. 
Along three sides ran the barracks, 
with stables, harness and fodder 
rooms below, and on the fourth was 
the guard-room and H.Q. block. In 
the centre of the square was the 
spacious asphalt parade ground, with 
which we were shortly to become so 
familiar. A little distance away, in a 
vast, sloping meadow, loomed the 
riding-schools. One, the ‘ New School,’ 
was a huge, solid building of red 
brick, luxuriously appointed within, 
and complete with spectators’ gallery 
and enormous mirrors, wherein the 
student might criticise, rather than 
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admire, his own appearance in the 
saddle. The other two schools were 
similar, though on a smaller scale, and 
one of them was appropriately termed 
‘the Hangar.’ 

In the surrounding fields lay what 
surely constituted the experienced 
rider’s dream (but the novice’s terror) 
—every conceivable form of obstacle 
that a horse might reasonably be 
expected to negotiate. There were 
stiff, bristly, brush fences, natural 
fences, post-and-rails, gates, brick walls, 
triple bars, ‘ lanes,’ ‘ grids,’ ‘ ins-and- 
outs,’ ditches, trenches—all scattered 
seemingly haphazard over an area 
covering perhaps 100 acres of good 
firm turf. There were, I believe, 
some two hundred obstacles in all, 
and by the end of our course we were 
to achieve more than a ‘passing’ 
acquaintance with most of them. 

If any of us had entertained fond 
hopes of enjoying an officer’s status 
at the O.C.T.U., with its attendant 
luxuries and privileges, we were 
speedily disillusioned. When work 
started in earnest, it became clear 
that our life as officer-cadets was to be 
very little different from that we had 
led as troopers or N.C.O.s. We rose 
at Reveille, spat, polished, and blan- 
coed, swept floors, made neat piles of 
kit and bedding, were chivied on 
parade and off again, and were back 
in bed by “ Lights Out.’ The only 
real concession to our somewhat amor- 
phous rank was a sprinkling of “ sirs ” 
and ‘misters,’ and an occasional 
“* gentlemen ”’ from our instructors. 

Our mentors, the staff, fell into two 
categories—officers and staff-sergeants 
—and were, mostly, the permanent 
staff of the original Equitation School. 
Each officer was responsible for one 
particular branch of learning—Equita- 
tion, Tactics, Military Law, Weapon 
Training, and so forth—and he had 
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as ‘assistant’ one or more staff- 
sergeants. 

It was with the staff-sergeants that 
we became the better acquainted ; 
for they it was who performed the 
actual instructing. They were all 
attached from Regular cavalry regi- 
ments, and whatever our first im- 
pressions may have been, as time went 
on we grew to admire and respect 
them. One and all, they were a grand 
lot, endowed with those rare qualities, 
patience and tact, and truly repre- 
sentative of the type that has always 
been, and always will be, the founda- 
tion of the British Army. 

Staff-Sergeant ‘ Smudger’ Smith, of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards, was 
typical. A trim, brusque N.C.O. of 
some twenty years’ service, he had, 
seemingly, only three cares in the 
world—his wife, his regiment, and his 
pint of bitter. (We were never quite 
sure of the order of precedence.) We 
were entrusted to him for foot-drill, 
and his preliminary address, on our 
first appearance, was brief and to the 
point— 

“Squad: atten-hun! Stendet-h’ease! 
Stend-h’easy! Naow then, gen’elmen ! 
when you go walking aht o’ that 
gate over there in a couple of 
months’ time, you'll be commis- 
sioned h’orficers—maybe—and I'll be 
saluting you. Meanwhile, remember : 
you’re h’orficer-cadets, see? And 
there’s still something I can learn you. 
So just you do what you’re told: you 
call me ‘ staff,’ and I'll call you ‘sir,’ 
and we'll all be ’appy. Any questions ? 
Right! Squad: atten-hun!” 

During the first few weeks our 
training was of an elementary nature. 
In equitation, for instance (obviously 
regarded as of paramount priority), it 
was several days before we were per- 
mitted to indulge in anything more 
daring than a sedate walk or gentle 
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trot round and round the covered 
schools. To some, who had harboured 
nervous visions of the old-type rough- 
riding sergeant, with his make-’em or 
break-’em methods, this was something 
of a relief. To others, no doubt, it was 
irksome: my own particular Ride 
boasted one international polo player, 
some half-dozen senior N.C.O.s from 
the Regular Cavalry, an ex-M.F.H., 
and an ex-sergeant of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

“If any of you gentlemen think 
you can ride,’ began our instructor. 
on the first morning, ‘‘ just you forget 
it, and then per’aps we'll teach you 
to ride.” 

Sergeant Walker, of the 7th Queen’s 
Own Hussars, was, we soon learned, 
admirably qualified to carry out this 
promise (or threat). He was not only 
an excellent tutor, but a superb horse- 
man. I had never beheld such perfect 
harmony between mount and man: 
he sat his mare as though he were 
really part of her—or rather, she “a 
thing of wings, himself a god.’ To 
watch his demonstration of some 
showy piece of haute école, such as the 
Passage, was to witness something of 
the grace and beauty of a ballet dancer. 
‘Nugget,’ his glossy, jet-black mare, 
was possessed, moreover, of the most 
remarkable intelligence. 

When he dismounted she would follow 
quietly at his heels, like a well-trained 
retriever, unless bidden to “ stand !”’ 
Then, ears pricked, eyes fixed on him, 
she would remain perfectly motionless, 
awaiting his next wish. One morning, 
during a jumping lesson in which some 
of the horses were proving stubborn, 
Sergeant Walker turned to his mare 
behind him, and, pointing with his 
whip to the line of jumps, cried: 
*“* Nugget’! Over, old girl! Over!”’ 
To our astonishment ‘ Nugget’ 
promptly cantered up the school, 
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wheeled, and, with reins flapping idly 
on her neck, sailed over the jumps, 
unguided, and with polished ease. 
Then, with a snort and a toss of her 
lean head, she trotted collectedly back 
to her master. 

** You can make a horse do anything 
you like,” observed Sergeant Walker, 
patting her neck, “if you’ve got 
patience enough.” 

When we were deemed sufficiently 
competent to sit a horse (in the 
‘Weedon style’) at all paces, there 
came our initiation into the gentle art 
of dummy-thrusting. We had already 
survived many gruelling hours, dis- 
mounted, on the parade ground, 
squatting on imaginary horses, with 
sword outstretched, and obeying inter- 
minable injunctions to “ Engage! 
Point! Withdraw!’ Now we put 
our learning into practice; and we 
found it much more agreeable. 

The dummy-thrusting course lay in 
an open field, and included an assorted 
series of stuffed figures, some on 
sprung uprights (‘cavalry’), some 
recumbent on the ground (‘infantry 
lying’), and several strategically ar- 
ranged to coincide with a jump. 

* Right, next!’’ shouts Sergeant 
Walker. ‘‘ You, Penelope, sir!” I 
am ‘Penelope’ (or ‘ Pennylope,’ as 
the sergeant prefers)—at least my 
mare is. At first it was disconcerting 
to be called by the name of one’s 
mount, but it was simpler for the 
staff: we came and went; the horses 
remained. 

I squeeze Penelope, reluctant, out 
of the ranks, urge her into a canter, 
and, sword flashing down to the 
‘ engage,’ ride at the first dummy. It 
is a straightforward one, on a level 
with my right shoulder (‘ cavalry 
right’), and, pressing Penelope in to 
it with my left leg, I stick it fair and 
square. The next is tricky—‘ infantry 
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lying, left’: and I have to lean right 
out over my mare’s near shoulder, to 
thrust viciously at the ground as we 
swing past. My sword-point kicks up 
a spurt of dust. 

“* A-ah! Don’t jab, then!” echoes 
the inevitable reproof from the rear. 
“Point, sir—just point, and your 
horse’ll do the rest !”’ 

We canter on, past two more 
‘cavalrymen ’—right and _ left—and 
then we meet another poser. Before 
there is time to ‘engage’ properly 
after the last dummy, we are on 
top of a bellicose-looking gentleman 
mounted on a swivel, and bearing a 
long and very solid broom-handle. 
This is a ‘hilt* shot: as there is 
neither time nor space to thrust him, 
he must be punched with the hilt, or 
rather, guard ; and if he is not punched 
squarely in the middle, the broom- 
handle will whirl round and let you 
know. 

I lean over and deliver a hearty 
straight right. Alas! I have mis- 
judged, and the unarrested impetus of 
the blow swings me half out of the 
saddle. As I struggle with sword, 
reins, and saddle-bow, in an effort 
to rearrange myself, I hear Sergeant 
Walker stifling the pardonable out- 
burst from the remainder of the class. 

Next comes a stiff brush fence, with 
@ dummy peering over from the land- 
ing side. Penelope takes the fence in 
her stride; my blade sweeps down— 
just in time; got it! Two more 
jumps follow, and finally we wheel 
about for the grand climax—the 
‘charge.’ The dummy, at shoulder- 
level again, is at the end of a 50-yards 
run, and must be taken at full gallop. 

Penelope needs no urging now. I 
let her have her head, and myself 
crouching low over the front arch, 
sword ‘in line,’ we thunder madly 
down upon the target. I squeeze 
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frantically with my leg to keep the 
mare straight, and over my jerking 
sword- point I glimpse the white 
circle in the centre of the dummy’s 
anatomy. 

Whack! There is a paralysing 
shudder up my arm as the sword 
plunges home to the hilt. 

The blade is whipped out again as 
we flash past; but instead of coming 
up smartly to the ‘engage,’ the 
weapon drops from my nerveless hand 
and trails dangerously from the leather 
thong round my wrist. Tugging 
Penelope into a trot, I manage to 
grab the hilt and bring it to the 
‘slope’ before we cannon impetuously 
back into the ranks. 

“Yes—that’s because you didn’t 
keep your sword and forearm in line,”’ 
comments Sergeant Walker. ‘ You'll 
remember in future, won’t you, sir ? 
Next! Hortense !”’ 

I will remember. My right arm is 
numb, and there is already an ugly 
weal on my wrist, where the steel rim 


of the guard has caught it, in with- 
drawing. If that is straw and sacking, 
I muse, what will real flesh and bone 
be like ? 


At this period there were, of course, 
other methods of warfare in vogue 
elsewhere, particularly in the vicinity 
of Dunkirk, and it was understand- 
able, perhaps, if some of us should 
have nursed misgivings concerning 
those advanced to us at Weedon. Any 
such misgivings, however, were periodi- 
cally routed by our Commandant him- 
self. A retired Colonel from an 
honoured Dragoon regiment, he had, 
in his present capacity, just been 
granted a new lease of military life, 
and he spared no pains to instil into 
us what he believed to be the correct 
‘cavalry spirit.’ I think he was living 
again his subaltern days; the ‘arme 
blanche’ and ‘shock action’ were to 
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be, it seemed, the necessary comple- 
ment to the Allies’ ultimate victory. 
He seldom failed to attend a dummy- 
thrusting parade, where he was in his 
element, and he would devote half the 
allotted period to a vehement harangue 
on the merits of horsed cavalry. 

Among the sundry milestones along 
the road to our commissions were 
periodical examinations and practical 
tests. The former, we were relieved 
to find, presented no really terrifying 
obstacles, and I cannot recall anyone 
failing to obtain the necessary sixty 
per cent of marks. Provided one had 
imbibed a reasonable minimum of the 
knowledge meted out, it was hardly 
possible to fail. I remember the 
“Theory of Equitation ’’ paper in one 
of our early exams. The very first 
question demanded ‘“‘ What is meant 
by the term ‘ balanced’ ?”’ 

Since we had all learned this off 
parrot-fashion, from the little red 
manual, I could gleefully scribble : 
‘** A horse is said to be balanced when 
his own weight and that of his rider is 
distributed over each leg in such pro- 
portion as to allow him to use himself 
with the maximum ease and efficiency 
at all paces.” (It is with me yet.) 

The paper concluded, I recall, on a 
lugubrious note: ‘“‘ Describe the cor- 
rect way to shoot a horse.” 

It was in the “ Tactics’’ examina- 
tion that, in answer to the query 
‘** What is the principal réle of horsed 
cavalry in modern war?” one of our 
more waggish colleagues wrote, tersely, 
**Damn all!’’ (The subsequent inter- 
view convinced him of his error.) 
Another, the troop humorist, was 
alleged to have replied to the same 
question with the somewhat aged 
chestnut: ‘The réle of cavalry in 
modern war is to lend tone to what 
would otherwise be a vulgar brawl.” 

Exams would come and go, leaving 
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us more or less unscathed: the prac- 
tical tests were altogether a different 
kettle of fish. In the foot-drill test, 
for instance, one was required to put 
the whole troop through a frightening 
series of evolutions on the square, 
dictated by the R.S.M., while the Com- 
mandant and one or two Chief In- 
structors looked on with critical eyes 
(and notebooks). 

The R.S.M. would call forth from 
the ranks the chosen victim for the 
moment. 

“Right, Mr Robinson, sir,’ he 
would announce. ‘You see that 
stable door, third from the end, in 
Number Two Block? Well, I want 
your troop in column of sections, facing 
this way, with the right-hand man 
of the rear section covering off the 
doorway.” 

This sort of thing was well calculated 
to bring on a brainstorm in even the 
most phlegmatic. It was astonishing, 
no less than disconcerting, how the 
veriest elementary commands were 
apt to forsake one utterly on such 
occasions. Mr Robinson, for example, 
at one stage of the proceedings had 
managed to get his troop, in line, 
heading briskly for almost certain 
destruction over the 10-foot drop at 
one end of the square. Sensing the 
impending disaster, “Troop ...!” 
he yelled, and paused. Then again, 
with a note of despair, ‘‘ Troop...!” 
but the executive word failed him. 
Finally, when the front rank was one 
pace from the brink of the chasm, 
“* Hold it!” came the startling com- 
mand. 

It is said that even the R.S.M. was 
observed to smile faintly. Anyway, 


instead of the expected outburst, 
across the now hushed parade ground 
was heard the quiet remark, tinged 
ever 80 slightly with sarcasm— 

“Mr Robinson, sir. 


I don’t ree- 








collect your previous unit, but you're 
now in the cavalry. And in the 
cavalry, sir, the order is ‘’alt!’ not 
*’old it !’” 

Of even more searching nature were 
the tests of our tactical knowledge. 
And indeed these, I think, were re- 
garded as the ultimate criterion of our 
abilities as officers of cavalry. Well 
they might be ; for, as Troop Leader— 
in complete and absolute command— 
one was required to take charge of the 
mounted and fully equipped troop on 
@ day’s tactical exercise or ‘ scheme,’ 
across country. The plan of campaign 
was evolved (though not divulged) 
beforehand by the Tactics Officer and 
his myrmidons, and there was also a 
real, live ‘enemy’ to oppose, in the 
persons of one of the other troops. 
Moreover, as these tests took place 
during the final term, this troop 
was, of necessity, junior to one’s own 
and, as such, its members were apt to 
show remarkable enthusiasm in their 
efforts to bring about their superior’s 
defeat. 

It was with justifiable apprehension, 
therefore, that, one evening towards 
the middle of our last term, I read in 
Routine Orders that I was appointed 
Troop Leader for the morrow’s tactical 
exercise. However, I had some small 
consolation, because the cadet detailed 
as my troop sergeant was an old- 
timer—a Regular sergeant from the 
Royal Dragoons. 

Next morning, with greatness thrust 
(temporarily) upon me, I march my 
troop down to the stables. Having 
saddled up, we file on to the square, 
where the sergeant forms up the troop, 
dismounted, for my inspection. By 
this time the Tactics Officer has 
arrived, and, accompanied by Staff- 
Sergeant ‘Jock’ of the Greys, is 
hovering watchfully on the edge of the 
parade ground. 
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Handing over my own horse to the 
cadet appointed as my orderly, I take 
a deep breath and bellow— 

“Troop! Stand—to your horses !”’ 

The thirty cadets spring to it, rifle 
at the order on the left side, right hand 
“grasping the reins close to the bit, 
and in line with the shoulder, arm 
outstretched.”” From somewhere in 
the rear there is a minor explosion as 
a restive horse stamps its near fore on 
its master’s toe. ‘* No talking in the 
ranks!”? I reprove. Save for the 
champ of bits, and the inevitable toss 
of a head, all is now still, and I begin 
my inspection. 

As I deal with each cadet in turn, 
I order ‘‘In front of—your horse !”’ 
Whereupon he performs a remarkable 
manceuvre, which brings him to a halt 
facing his horse’s head, holding the 
reins on each side of the bit at shoulder- 
level, and looking as though he is 
about to bestow a kiss on the faithful 
steed’s muzzle. This permits me to 
walk between his and his neighbour’s 
mounts, to examine the saddlery. 

I find little cause for complaint : 
here and there the spare end of a 
stirrup-leather wants tucking away ; 
this curb chain is rather too loose; 
that sword-knot is wrongly put on; 
one pouch of Cadet Murray’s bandolier 
is undone. Nothing serious. At 
length I report to “‘ Tactics ”— 

“ Troop present and correct, sir.” 

With a purposeful air he strides up 
to the front rank. I can see he is 
determined to find something that has 
escaped me. Sure enough, he has 
progressed no farther than the first 
section, when— 

“Troop Leader ! ”’ 

“Sir?” 

“Have you inspected this man’s 
horse ? ”’ 

My morale rapidly ebbing, I confess 
that I have. 


“* Well—couldn’t you see anything 
wrong? Good God, man! have 
another look !”’ 

Desperately I run my eyes over the 
offending steed. What on earth had 
I missed ? Oh well, I must say some- 
thing— 

“‘ Throat-lash a bit tight, sir ?”’ 

**Throat-lash be damned! Here, 
look at this!”’’ He raps the sword-hilt 
with his cane. 

Was I blind ? The sword is back to 
front in its frog, the hilt facing for- 
wards instead of to the rear. One of 
the most elementary faults and I had 
missed it completely. 

“Get it put right,” grunts my 
superior as he moves on. To ‘Jock’ 
he adds, “‘ Take a note of that cadet’s 
name, sergeant.” 

That cadet and I exchange glances. 
To the wellnigh audible relief of 
myself and troop, the remainder of 
the inspection passes off without 
further incident. The moment has 
now arrived for us to learn our fate 
for the day. 

The Tactics Officer opens a sealed 
envelope and hands me an army 
message form. 

“Here are your orders, Troop 
Leader. You will assume they have 
been handed to you by a Don R., so 
I can’t answer any questions.” It is 
up to me, now. 

To: I. Troop, From H.Q., I read. 
Enemy paratroops, estimated 150, with 
L.A.s, reported landed Ref. 065673. 
Believed moving N.W. on road 
WEEDON—DAVENTRY. Intercept 
and hold till reinforcements 3rd Inf. 
Bde. arrive approx. 1330 hrs. . . .” 

*“Section Leaders!’’ I shout, 
fumbling with my map, in search of 
Ref. 065673. 

Having conferred with my sergeant, 
I give out my orders for the approach 
march, and detail Number One Section 
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to move off immediately, as advance 
guard. 

As they trot away I swing into my 
own saddle, and command the troop 
once more to stand to their horses. 
Then— 

“Troop ! 
Mount !”’ 

As always at this juncture, some 
little unmilitary confusion ensues. 
When one is encumbered with an 
army rifle it is no easy matter to 
clamber on to a restive 16-hand horse 
in a smart and soldier-like manner. 
The neat dressing of the front rank is 
devastated as, inevitably, some horses 
start impetuously forward the moment 
feet are placed in stirrup-irons ; others, 
in response to involuntary tugs at the 
bit, rein back, to cannon into their 
colleagues in the rear rank: and here, 
though mercifully not so obvious, a 
similar state of affairs exists. At 
length, out of chaos arises order. 
Rifles are thrust home into buckets, 
backs straightened, reins gathered up, 
and, with mounts under control once 
more, the troop is reshuffled into a 
semblance of its former dressing. 

‘** From the right, form half-sections ! 
Troop, walk march !”’ 

With a clatter and jingle the caval- 
cade moves off, two by two. 

Very shortly we leave the highway 
and ride in tight half-sections down a 
sunken lane. We are now approaching 
Newnham Hill—the feature where we 
have decided to ‘ intercept.’ 

I halt the troop near a stream, and 
as my sergeant is posting a couple of 
sentries, there is a clatter of galloping 
hoofs from ahead. It is Cadet Hall of 
the advance-guard section. He reports 
that they are in position on the hill- 
top, and the enemy is not yet in sight. 
So far so good. Remembering that 
** time spent in reconnaissance is seldom 


Pre—pare -to-mount !— 


wasted,’’ I take along my sergeant and 
orderly and trot after Cadet Hall to 
make my personal ‘ recce.’ 

The four of us ride along a hedgerow 
which leads to the summit of the hill, 
In the shade of an old barn the led 
horses of the advance section are 
stamping their feet and switching their 
tails at the flies, and as we dismount 
by them the Section Commander 
emerges from a clump of trees on the 
farther crest of the hill. 

“‘Everything’s O.K.,” he affirms. 
““There’s no sign of anything yet— 
and ‘ Tacs’ hasn’t turned up either.”’ 

Grateful for a short breathing space, 
I go around with my _ second-in- 
command and together we decide on 
the dispositions of the troop. 

“Better put the Bren section in 
that clump over on the left,” suggests 
the sergeant. “‘They can give good 
flanking fire right down the lane from 
there.” I agree, and when we have 
sited the remaining three sections, 
I send a cadet back to bring on the 
troop. 

I have just discarded my steel 
helmet and taken a puff at a cigarette, 
when there is a hoarse whisper from 
@ nearby member of the advance 
section— 

“Psst! Look over there !”’ 

I jerk my head, and to my horror 
behold, not only ‘Tacs’ and ‘ Jock,’ 
but the Commandant himself, plus 
the Adjutant, riding in conclave 
towards us. 

Now something will happen. It does. 
The ‘enemy ’ could not have timed it 
better. Just as our superiors draw 
near, the peace of the summer’s noon 
is shattered by the reverberating 
crack ! of a .303 blank from one of my 
section near the lane. This is quickly 
followed by another, and yet another : 
then a ragged volley. Almost simul- 
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taneously the Section Commander 
appears, breathless, tin hat askew, 
rifle at the trail. 

“They’ve come!’ he announces. 
Then, spying our distinguished visitors : 
“Enemy in sight, sir! About twenty 
of them, dismounted, working up the 
lane, and another group over on the 
left flank.” 

This latter detail is promptly con- 
firmed as @ rapid series of staccato 
bursts indicates that our Bren has 


opened fire. 
Now what? Where’s that d—— 
troop! Ordering the Section Com- 


mander to hold on as best he can, 
I double back (under the eyes of the 
Commandant) to the barn. Thank 
heavens! The troop is trotting smartly 
in half-sections up the lower slopes of 
the hill. I give a blast on my whistle, 
and signal frantically for them to 
canter. 

At this moment my sergeant comes 
panting up. 

‘We're in for it now,” he gasps. 
“There’s @ whole crowd of the b——s 
coming round on the right flank, and 
they'll shoot us up the backsides 
if we don’t get someone out there 
quick !”” 

No sooner has he delivered himself 
of this melancholy prophecy than 
there is a pounding of hoofs, heralding 
the Adjutant—his big flashy chestnut 
stretched at a gallop. 

“Troop Leader !”’ he roars, fighting 
the animal’s mouth—‘ Troop Leader, 
your troop is outnumbered, and you’ve 
got to retire. The Commandant wants 
you to fight a rearguard action back to 
barracks. And you’d better get crack- 
ing, me lad, or you’ll have no troop 
left!” 

Confusion is now worse confounded. 
And what a dirty trick! My orders 
were to ‘ hold,’ not retire. 
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My trusty sergeant, bless him! 
comes to the rescue. 

“Look here,” he suggests, tugging 
at his map-case, “we'll go back in 
two bounds—make the first that line 
of high ground in front of Fawsley, 
and the second the ridge behind 
Weedon. You get on like hell with 
your orderly and recce the first place. 
Make your headquarters in this farm. 
We'll leave two sections here to cover 
us as long as they can, and I'll see 
them out. O.K.?” 

O excellent young man! I rush to 
the led horses, shouting for my orderly. 
He is nonchalantly chatting with the 
other horse-holders, and, with what 
I consider an over-zealous sense of 
horsemastership, has removed the 
saddles from both our mounts. 

I struggle with my own heavy army 
saddle (“‘ Blast you, horse! Stand 
still, will you?”’), fingers fumbling 
with stubborn girth buckles and elu- 
sive surcingle. Meanwhile the din of 
battle resounds crescendo, with volleys 
of blanks from the hill crest. 

Feeling rather that I have passed 
the baby to my sergeant, I mount, 
and, orderly at my heels, still struggling 
to push his rifle into the bucket, canter 
off down the slope. 

Clattering over the stony lane at the 
foot of the hill, we burst side by side 
through a convenient gateway and 
out on to open grass. A mile or so to 
the front lies our ‘ bound ’—a wooded 
rise with a white farmhouse gleaming 
in the sun. 

Our horses break into full gallop, 
and the rhythmic drum of their hoofs 
is exhilarating music. I am beginning 
to enjoy myself now. Almost I can 
hear the cry of hounds and the twang 
of a horn from that covert ahead. 

A thick-set, wired hedge bars our 
progress, and we make for a gate in 
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the corner. Leaning from the saddle, 
I shove it open with a heave, and 
my orderly sends it crashing-to again. 
Growing wheat is in this field and we 
canter on in single file, hugging the 
headland; through a second gate, 
and on to grass once more. As our 
mounts stretch themselves I spy a 
neat post-and-rails in the hedgerow 
confronting us. No wire. 

“We'll take that!’’ I yell. “T'll 
give you a lead.’”’ I know my horse: 
he’ll never refuse. 

Jamming my helmet down, I collect 
him and put him at it squarely; he 
sails over with hardly an effort, my 
sword scabbard hitting the top rail 
with a metallic rap. Then from 
behind comes a crash and a jerked 
oath. Turning, I behold a flurry of 
hoofs as my companion’s horse sprawls 
on its back, rider himself poised 
momentarily on his head. 

Thank God, he’s on his feet again 
almost before I can dismount, and 
the gelding has struggled up too. 

** Are you all right ?”’ 

** Yes, I’m O.K.,”’ he gasps, pushing 
back his helmet. ‘“‘I hope he is— 
pecked on landing, blast it !”’ 

Fortunately there is no apparent 
damage, and we are both about to 
remount when— 

** Hell’s bells—look at this!’”’ He 
indicates his sword. The horse has 
rolled on it, and now sword and 
scabbard present a graceful curve, 
rather like an old-time sabre. And 
the sword itself won’t come out of the 
scabbard ; it is jammed tight. 

“* Well, that’ll take a bit of explain- 
ing,’ I remark. “Still, we can’t 
do anything now, and we've got to 
get on.” 

The sun is hot, and both horses are 
in a lather when, easing them into a 
walk, we emerge on to a lane which 
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runs along the crest of our bound. 
From here we can look back, across the 
intervening corn and grass, to Newn. 
ham Hill. With my glasses I pick out 
a string of riders trotting in single file 
along a hedgerow. I recognise two 
grey horses and a chestnut: some, at 
least, of my troop have survived. 

As the leading section appears, I 
have decided once more on my dis- 
positions. Quickly I despatch the 
leading section to its position on a 
knoll on the right flank, and as it 
vanishes at a canter the troop sergeant 
trots briskly up, leading another 
section which we decide to put down 
on the lane, where we are, so that we 
now have two in advance and one 
slightly behind. (‘‘ Depth, gentlemen : 
never forget your depth.”’) 

The remainder of the action is very 
much a repeat of what has gone before, 
and, withdrawing section by section, 
we successfully gain our final bound. 

Both sides are deemed to have 
suffered casualties, but on the whole 
I feel that we have not done too badly 
(thanks largely to my faithful ser- 
geant). Both sides, too, are equally 
glad when the ‘cease fire’ trumpet 
sounds, and Enemy and Own Troops 
meet face to face for the ensuing 
commentary by “ Tactics.” 

We are thankful to learn that none 
of us, apparently, has committed any 
heinous tactical errors. One Section 
Commander is told off for leaving his 
led horses out in the open. ‘ You'd 
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have had to retire on your flat feet if 


there’d been any Messerschmitts about. 
I’ve a damn good mind to make you 
walk back to barracks!’’ Another is 
criticised for riding, bunched up, at a 
nonchalant walk straight across the 
enemy’s front—“‘ like a gaggle of b—— 
old washerwomen.”’ 

Still, it is obvious that “‘ Tactics” 
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has no real excuse for handing out 
criticisms ; and that, we all agree, is 
praise enough. 

As we set off to ride leisurely back 
to barracks, I feel a pleasant sense of 
relief. My trial is over, and the verdict 
is not unfavourable. 

The troop on the road once more, 
in orderly half-sections, I turn and pass 
the word— 

‘March at ease—smoke ! ”” 


Among other events of import, 
during our final term, was the prac- 
tical horsemastership test. Here some 
half-dozen officer - instructors were 
posted about the parade ground with 
led horses. Each in turn, we cadets 
were summoned to go the round and 
face a series of searching questions 
into our knowledge of equine anatomy, 
stable-management, and the like. 

I was keen on these subjects, and so 
far had acquitted myself well. It was 
with an air of confidence, therefore, 
that I approached the first examiner. 
Captain Lawrence (I will call him) was 
standing beside a handsome bay geld- 
ing which was led by a groom. 

“Cadet Brereton? Right! I want 
you to look round this horse and tell 
me if you can see anything wrong with 
him.” 

Walking round, I ran my eyes over 
his points. Nothing the matter there 
—a very well-made hunter type, with 
plenty of bone, and nice shoulders. 
I felt his legs: clean and sound. 
I picked up each foot: perfect, and 
well shod. I had him trotted up: 


- sound. Wind, eyes, mouth—I could 


not fault him. Desperately I racked 
my brains for some obscure equine 
ailment or defect that might have 
escaped me, what time the groom 
looked on with an air of faint amuse- 
ment. I was baffled. 
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“[’m afraid, sir,’’ I concluded with 
@ despondent air, “I can’t find any- 
thing.” 

Without looking up, Captain Law- 
rence made a note in his file. “‘ Go on 
to Mr Green, over there, will you ?”’ 
Then, seeing my hesitation, ‘‘ Yes?” 
he queried. 

** Well, sir—could you let me know 
what is wrong with him, please ? ”’ 

He grinned. ‘ You’ve told me: 
nothing at all. I merely wanted to 
see how you examine @ horse.” 

The long summer days sped by, 
bringing more tests and written exams 
—Map-reading, Weapon Training, Mili- 
tary Law, ‘Org. and Ad.’ (or Organisa- 
tion and Administration) ; and during 
this period we were requested to state 
our preference for the regiments we 
wished to grace when—and presum- 
ably, if—we were finally commissioned. 
Not unnaturally, nearly all of us 
applied for the few remaining horsed 
cavalry units, mostly Yeomanry regi- 
ments then in Palestine. I, with some 
previous acquaintance with India, put 
down: ‘Indian Army—Any horsed 
cavalry regiment.” None of the 
authorities could tell me which Indian. 
regiments were still horsed and which 
were mechanised, so I hoped for the 
best. 

July drew to a close, and then, one 
evening, came the great moment. 

An exuberant group of senior troop 
cadets thronged round the notice- 
board outside the Adjutant’s Office. 
There, at last, was our fulfilment :— 

“The following Officer-cadets have 
been granted Emergency Commissions 
in H.M. Land Forces,. and will be 
gazetted Second Lieutenants w.e.f. 
2ilst July 1940.... All thirty 
names were on the list. 

That night, in traditional style, we 
held a celebration in the Staff-Sergeants’ 
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Mess. And here we were privileged to 
witness, among other rare and curious 
phenomena, the spectacle of the R.S.M. 
attempting to balance on his head on 
@ barrack chair. A veil shall be drawn 
over subsequent events : it is sufficient 
merely to add that a good time was 
had by all—until the following morning. 

Some six weeks afterwards I was 
sitting, begrimed with sweat and dust, 
in a first-class compartment of an 
Indian express as it drew in to Meerut 
Cantonment station. In my tunic 
pocket reposed orders to “report for 
duty to the O.C. 3rd Cavalry (Indian 
Army).”’ 

As the train slackened speed we 
passed a group of long, low, open- 
sided buildings, their whitewashed 
arches gleaming in the shade of pipal 
and banyan trees: horse-lines. I 
peered eagerly through the sand- 
encrusted window: they were empty, 
deserted. 

When, a little later, I duly presented 
myself to the Indian Adjutant of my 
new regiment at his bungalow, I 
found him clad in silk pyjamas, and it 
was obvious that he had just been 
aroised from the customary afternoon 


siesta. Nevertheless, he made me 
welcome. 

It was not until preliminary for. 
malities were dispensed with, and we 
had been chatting easily for some 
minutes, that I dared to put the 
question— 

** And—er, how many horses have 
we got ?”’ 

He gave a good-natured guffaw. 
** Horses! We sent the last batch 
off weeks ago—we’re Light Armoured 
now!” 

More than six years elapsed before 
I sat in a saddle again. 

Sometimes, today, when I recall 
that eventful summer at Weedon, | 
find it hard to repress a sigh: the 
long lines of tossing heads and sleek, 
gleaming coats; the scent of the 
riding-school tan (and the flavour 
of it); the thrilling flash of steel on 
the command “Eyes centre—draw 
swords!’’; the clamorous tattoo of 
hoofs shattering the quiet of some 
village street ; over all, the ubiquitous 
tang of horse-flesh . . . all gone now. 
And gone for ever. 

It may not have been war, perhaps ; 
but it was magnificent. 
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COMMENT. 


LirtLe of profit or of comfort can 
be written about the situation in 
Europe. The days have run into 
weeks, without any change in the 
essential facts. The Danubian Con- 
ference, the situation in Palestine, and 
the revolutionary outbreak in Malaya, 
which at any other time would have 
stolen all the headlines, have been 
completely overshadowed by the ‘ cold 
war’ in Berlin. At great trouble and 
expense we have been supplying that 
unhappy city with its most urgent 
necessities by air. This we have been 
able to do with some difficulty during 
the summer months, when flying con- 
ditions are favourable; that we shall 
be able to go on doing so in the fogs, 
frosts, and snows of winter is, despite 
protestations to the contrary, more 
than doubtful. Lifting food is not so 
very different from lifting bombs, and 
everyone will recall how often, during 
the winters of the war, raids were 
perforce cancelled by the weather. 
Now the time-table to which we are 
working is too full for interruptions. 
We could afford to defer delivery of 
our bombs, but we cannot, without 
disaster, hold up delivery of our 
bread; and even if the technical 
difficulties were to be overcome, man 
does not live by bread alone, and the 
economic life of & great city cannot be 
indefinitely sustained during what is 
virtually a blockade. 

But the argument is not really 
relevant. For other reasons the pres- 
ent state of affairs can hardly con- 
tinue much longer. The strain is too 
great. Something is almost certain to 
give way, and it can only be hoped 
that that something will not be the 
resolution of the Western democracies. 


The penalty for an evacuation of 
Berlin would be something a good deal 
worse than a mere loss of prestige: it 
would be an invitation to Russia to 
proceed to a new aggression; and it 
would be the abandonment of all 
those Germans who, at considerable 
personal risk, have given their support 
to the policy and ideas of the West. 
They have trusted us to keep faith 
with them, and, if we fail them now, 
we cannot expect the peoples of 
Europe to trust us again. 

The best chance of challenging the 
Russian blockade was at the moment 
it was imposed. If we had then 
declared our intention of ignoring it 
and sending through our convoys, the 
Russians would have had the choice 
either of accepting the position or of 
committing an act of war; and by 
every indication they would not have 
chosen war. Of course there is 
always risk in calling a bluff, but if 
the alternative may be an ultimate 
choice between surrender or war, the 
risk should be taken. Probably both 
Britain and the United States were 
ready to call the bluff. Unfortunately 
France was not. As it was, M. Bidault 
exceeded his mandate, his Government 
(on another issue) has fallen, and he is 
no longer Foreign Minister. The air 
lift was little more than a compromise 
between, on the one hand, the deter- 
mination of Britain and the United 
States to halt the provocations of the 
Soviet Union, and, on the other, the 
unreadiness of France to take any 
action which might carry the threat of 
war. For this she cannot be altogether 
blamed, either by the Americans or by 
us. She has no broad ocean, and not 
even a sizable ditch like the Channel, 
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to check the onrush of an invader. If 
war came, France could hardly escape 
a fresh invasion, and it would be a 
more savage and damaging business 
than 1940. She suffers from the 
further complication that, unlike 
Britain or the United States, she has 
@ Communist Party of formidable 
strength. Between Pétainist survivors 
(who are numerically far from negli- 
gible) and Communist quislings (who 
have penetrated deeply into politics 
and the trade unions), she is in no 
shape to offer determined resistance to 
an invader. 

More serious still is the recurrence 
in France of so many of the old symp- 
toms of a sick body politic. 


“* Perpetual emptiness! unceasing change ! 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master spirit, no determined road. .. .” 


Wordsworth said it all a hundred and 
forty-six years ago. The Fourth 
Republic is unhappily not immune 
from the maladies of its predecessors. 
Even the welcome given to M. Reynaud 
when he became Minister of Finance 
was grimly reminiscent of the welcome 
he got when he became Premier in 
1940; and everyone remembers the 
sequel. The ‘Third Force,’ from 
which so much was hoped, loses 
substance weekly, with extremists on 
either side nibbling away at it like 
mice. The great majority of the 
French people do not want Com- 
munism; but they are beginning to 
fear that the only practical alternative 
is General de Gaulle, who is only a 
little less unacceptable to them. 
During the coming weeks, therefore, 
one of three results is likely. The 
present negotiations may result in an 
agreement simultaneously to call off 
the blockade and to resume the Four- 
Power talks. This would be not 
unsatisfactory, provided that in the 
ensuing discussions the Western Powers 
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stand together and hold their position 
firmly. The second possibility is that, 
under cover of a compromise which 
would in effect be a surrender, we 
shall concede to the Russians three. 
quarters of what they ask, which 
would be all that they really want—at 
present. The third possibility, which 
calls for no comment, is war. By the 
time these words appear in print, the 
world will perhaps know which of 
these answers has been chosen. 


The outcry over the proposal to 
establish an Anglo-American Council 
for the improvement of British pro- 
duction is to a large extent no more 
than the proverbial reluctance of any 
grandmother to be taught how to suck 
eggs. It is also, however, symptomatic 
of British sensitiveness to suggestions 
that, as a corollary to the European 
Recovery Programme, our industry is 
to be Americanised in method and 
direction and that we shall be told not 
only what we are to produce but how 
we are to produce it. Actually the 
Americans have shown a delicate pro- 
priety in their attitude towards Euro- 
pean production. They have dis- 
claimed any wish to dictate and have 
continually emphasised their anxiety 
to help. The position of their repre- 
sentatives is not easy because, besides 
having to walk cautiously in the pres- 
ence of the touchy Europeans, they 
are bound to consider the feelings of 
the American taxpayer, who does not 
want to see his money wasted and is 
always suspicious lest, as he likes to 
put it, Uncle Sam should become ‘Uncle 
Sucker.’ That with so many mischief- 
makers about, there should have been 
so little friction is a tribute to the good 
sense of all parties; but the future 
is loaded with possibilities of trouble. 
The Americans are making great sacri- 
fices in the hope that their aid will 
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enable Europe to put its economic 
house in order. They will become 
restive and angry if, as the months 
pass, they begin to suspect that the 
beneficiaries are using the Programme 
merely to make life a little easier 
for themselves and to postpone the 
inevitable balancing of their accounts. 

Mr Lewis Ord, who has been writing 
in the Press on British methods of 
production, has made some good 
points. He is a Canadian, with con- 
siderable experience of the manu- 
facture of rolling stock in his own 
country. He came to England after 
the first World War to be works 
manager of a large railway carriage 
and waggon plant acquired by Cammell 
Laird in the Midlands. Largely 


through his efforts, some impressive 
results were obtained, a heavy loss in 
one year being converted into a sub- 
stantial profit in the next. One who 
worked with him in those days recalls 
that he met with many difficulties, 
not only from his colleagues in manage- 


ment but also from the workers them- 
selves, who were suspicious of mass- 
production methods and were inclined 
to regard the extension of piecework 
as another device of the employer to 
get something more out of the em- 
ployed. They did not always under- 
stand him, nor he them, and the end 
of the story was less happy than the 
beginning. 

Mr Ord would probably agree that 
the big trouble with British industry 
is less the conservatism of the manu- 
facturer than the conservatism of 
’ organised labour. Across the Atlantic 
the trade unions have an entirely 
different outlook from that of the 
trade unions here, which even yet 
have not shed a Victorian attitude 
towards the problems of industry. 
They are inclined to concentrate their 
efforts upon the simple task of getting 
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higher wages for less work under 
better conditions. With certain ex- 
ceptions, they do not regard the over- 
all welfare of their particular trade as 
being part of their business. In the 
United States and Canada, on the 
other hand, the trade unionist is far 
more inclined to look on himself as a 
partner in industry. He is anxious to 
get his fair share of whatever may be 
going, but he is also aware that the 
size of his share will depend upon 
the prosperity of his particular trade. 
Any idea of restricting output or 
of resisting new and more efficient 
methods is therefore abhorrent to him. 
A man like John L. Lewis is a tough 
bargainer, but the colliery owners 
know that the bargaining will begin 
when the profits have been made ; 
and in this respect he is not excep- 
tional but typical. Some of the 
sensational contrasts between American 
and British production figures per 
man-hour proceed from this difference 
in point of view; and the chief task 
of the new Anglo-American Council is 
likely to be the conversion not of the 
manufacturer to the use of more effi- 
cient methods, but of the trade unions 
to a more up-to-date habit of mind. 
Sir Stafford Cripps will not hit his 
targets until he has persuaded organ- 
ised labour to waive most of the old 
restrictive rules and to experiment 
adventurously with new tools and new 
practices. 


The Commission of Inquiry into the 
disturbances in the Gold Coast earlier 
in the year has now made its Report. 
It is satisfactory to note that the 
Superintendent of Police, who gave 
the order to fire on a procession of ex- 
Servicemen or alleged ex-Servicemen 
at Accra on 28th February, has been 
completely exonerated, the Commission 
finding that he not only did his duty, 
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but would emphatically have failed in 
it if he had acted otherwise. The 
Report makes it plain that an early 
account, to which allusion was made 
in the Comment for May, was in- 
accurate in suggesting that the pro- 
cession was moving in an orderly way 
along a prescribed route for a per- 
mitted purpose. 

Some of the other findings of the 
Commission are less reassuring reading 
and support the impression that all is 
not well with the Colony. When there 
is an outbreak of this sort, it is neces- 
sary to discover not only what hap- 
pened at the time, but also what was 
the background ; and the background 
in the Gold Coast appears to be in 
many respects unsatisfactory. 

While the Commission agrees that 
the Governor’s use of his emergency 
powers was justified by the gravity of 
the disturbances, it sharply criticises 
a section which lays down that no 
application for habeas corpus may be 
entertained in connection with an 
order made under the regulation in 
question. As a matter of principle 
and for normal times the criticism 
would be perfectly sound, but if the 
Governor of a Colony is dealing with 
what is in effect a revolutionary con- 
spiracy inspired by Communists, the 
position is exceptional and may de- 
mand exceptional treatment. What 
has happened in the Gold Coast should 
be read side by side with what has 
been happening in Malaya, where the 
subversive movement runs deeper and 
more dangerously. It is worth re- 
membering that the Communist will 
always exploit the traditional safe- 
guards of free countries so long as he 
is in opposition, and that directly he 
obtains control he will be the first to 
get rid of them. 

At the same time the Commission 
does not agree with the Colonial 
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Government that the activities of 
Communists are the only, or even the 
principal, cause of the disturbances, 
The people of the Gold Coast have 
many grievances, some real and some 
fancied, against the Government of the 
Colony and against the United Africa 
Company. The Report shows a grow- 
ing alienation of African opinion. 
Prices have risen; the standard of 
living has fallen ; and feeling has been 
whipped up into something like a 
frenzy by stories so fantastically un- 
true that it should not have been hard 
to refute them—as, for example, that 
we are deliberately destroying the 
cocoa industry prior to selling the 
Colony to the United States. Here the 
criticism is as much of the Home 
Government as of the authorities on 
the spot. No one should expect from 
the overworked colonial administrator 
a@ counter-propaganda for which he 
has neither the time nor the training, 
and the remedy is to establish a 
proper Public Relations service, run 
by qualified persons who will know 
how to handle malicious inventions 
of this kind. 

But the troubles point to something 
else that calls for attention. It is 
at least arguable that the policy of 
indirect rule, associated with Lord 
Lugard, has been undermined by 
recent constitutional changes. We 
may have been right to rely upon the 
native chiefs in governing the country ; 
or we may be right in trying to estab- 
lish now something approaching our 
own democratic institutions. Where 
we are surely wrong is in assuming 
that the two systems will naturally 
and harmoniously blend together. It 
may well be that at this moment the 
changes have either gone too far or 
have not gone far enough; and also 
that there may be some substance in 
the view, lately advanced by men 
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who cannot be accused of reactionary 
opinions, that we have allowed political 
to outstrip economic development. 


Lord Du Pareq’s Royal Commission 
has produced its Report on Justices of 
the Peace. It reveals no startling 
facts and makes no revolutionary pro- 
posals. It concludes that the present 
system is working fairly well and 
merely recommends some changes that 
should make it work better. Never- 
theless in the Report itself, and still 
more in @ Minority Report and a 
Memorandum of Dissent, some rather 
disquieting tendencies appear. The 
first issue, of course, is how far, under 
present conditions, our ancient lay 
magistracy can be advantageously 
retained. As laws and regulations 
accumulate, justice has become a very 
complicated business, making heavy 
demands upon the magistrates. Lord 
Justice Slesser has reminded us that 
‘* modern adjudication requires a know- 
ledge of the law of evidence and a 
capacity to construe acts and regula- 
tions, not to say a knowledge of the 
penal and remedial methods now 
established for the reclamation of 
wrongdoers, which very few of the 
lay magistrates have either the time 
or experience to apply.’ The old 
easy days, too, when there was a 
fairly plentiful supply of candidates 
with the requisite leisure and public 
spirit, are gone. Most people are 
both busier and poorer than they 
were forty years ago, when the 
Royal Commission of 1910 made its 
That the present system 
should go would be a great pity, if 
Only because its roots lie so deeply in 
the past; but it would be an even 
greater pity to keep it alive in spite of 
a deterioration in the character of the 
magistrate and the quality of his work. 
The moment may come when the 








Justice of the Peace will have to be 
replaced everywhere by the stipen- 
diary, or, as in Scotland, by the 
sheriff and sheriff-substitute, but the 
Royal Commission is emphatic that 
the change is not at present necessary 
or desirable. Lord Merthyr, on the 
other hand, who presented a Minority 
Report of his own, believes that “ it 
is merely a question of time before 
lay justices disappear’’ and accord- 
ingly recommends a gradual replace- 
ment by professionals. His other 
outstanding difference with most of 
his colleagues is in the matter of 
political appointments to the Com- 
mission of the Peace. In many parts 
of the country, and particularly in the 
County of London, a Justiceship of the 
Peace has been treated as a reward for 
political services. Both the Advisory 
Committees and the Justices have 
been given a party flavour which Lord 
Merthyr and two other members of the 
Commission, joining in a Memorandum 
of Dissent, consider most undesirable. 
A man’s politics, they hold, should 
neither qualify him for the office nor 
exclude him from it. The days when 
Justices were drawn almost exclusively 
from a particular class are long past 
and few will want to see them back. 
Every kind of person and problem 
comes before the magistrates, and every 
kind of person and calling should have 
its place on the Benches. Ideally, 
therefore, the Advisory Committees 
and the Justices should represent a 
cross-section of the community, and 
politics should have nothing to do 
with the choice. 

When further legislation is intro- 
duced, the recommendations of the 
majority are likely to be followed, but 
on this political issue most people will 
prefer the outright ruling of the 
dissentients to the rather tepid pro- 
posals of their twelve colleagues. 
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‘** Jarndyce and Jarndyce drones on. 
The scarecrow of a suit has, in course 
of time, become so complicated that 
no man alive knows what it means.” 
Only the pen of a Dickens could do 
full justice to the case of Caleb Dip- 
lock, which has been “droning on” 
since 1939 and has led to no less than 
a hundred and twenty-three actions. 
On 5th July the Court of Appeal 
weighed in with a modest judgment of 
fifty thousand words; but that is by 
no means the last chapter of this 
extraordinary story, which began with 
a@ miser in Eastbourne and should 
have ended—if any sort of ending, 
except financial exhaustion, were pos- 
sible to such a monumental litigation— 
with the grand-daughter of a miner in 
Australia. 

The miser was one Caleb Diplock, 
who inherited in 1884 a share in a 
fortune of £67,000 and died in 1936, 
having in the interval and apparently 
by sheer miserliness increased his 
fortune to £520,000. Caleb, like other 
misers, had no regard for his relations, 
and, facing the unpalatable fact that 
he could not take his savings with him 
to another world, decided—/faute de 
mieux—to leave them to charity. 
But his acquaintance with charity 
being scarcely more than his regard 
for his kin, he left the distribution to 
his executors. Here the trouble began. 
He made a will bequeathing the bulk 
of his fortune to “such charitable 
institutions or ether charitable or 
benevolent object or objects’”’ as his 
executors might select. That second 
** or,’’ which should have been ‘“‘ and,”’ 
was to be the cause of all the resulting 
litigation ; for it gave the executors the 
option of distributing the money to a 
charitable or to a benevolent object.; 
and since the language of the law 
attaches an entirely different meaning 
to benevolence and charity, the be- 


quest was void, the charities should 
have been sent empty away, and the 
next-of-kin should have come into his 
own. At the time, however, the mis- 
take in drafting was not observed. 
The executors set to work and com. 
piled a list of deserving charities ; and 
by 1939 the money had been suitably 
distributed. 

The scene now shifts to New South 
Wales, where a local paper published 
the will with some disparaging head. 
lines about the character of the de- 
ceased. It so happened that a cousin 
of Caleb, an aged and decrepit miner 
living in the State of Victoria on a 
pension of a pound a week, happened 
to see the paragraphs. He was too 
infirm to take much personal interest, 
but he had a grand-daughter of vigor- 
ous and determined character. She 
thought there was something in the 
business for Caleb’s family, and with 
the idea that it might be possible to 
prove that he was of unsound mind 
when he made his will, consulted the 
lawyers. For some time the fatal word 
“‘or”’ lay undiscovered and the lawyers 
were discouraging, but in the end some- 
one found the flaw and the litigation 
began. The relatives, of course, had 
to establish firstly that the bequests 
to charities were void, and secondly 
that the money must be refunded. To 
cut a very long story short, they have 
won their point, and, unless the House 
of Lords reverses the finding of the 
Court of Appeal, they will get the 
money, or what is left of it, which 
will not be very much after all the 
expenses have been paid. 

So far so good—or so bad—but 
another complication has arisen. Most 
of the charities selected by the exe- 
cutors were hospitals; and on 5th 
July—the day when the Court of 
Appeal handed down its judgment— 
the governing bodies of the hospitals 
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were dissolved by the National Health 
Service Act. It might be supposed 
that in these circumstances the Minister 
of Health, who has taken over the 
hospitals, would also assume their 
liabilities. But the position is not so 
simple as that. The Act, like Caleb’s 
will, is inconveniently obscure, leaving 
it quite uncertain whether Caleb’s 
relatives, having got their judgment, 
will also get their money. So Jarn- 
dyce and Jarndyce may go “ droning 
on”? for some years yet; while the 
irreverent, recalling Mr Bumble’s de- 
scription of the law as “‘a ass—a 
idiot,” may even wonder that in all 
this labyrinth so little attention has 
been paid to what was, without a 
doubt, the testator’s wish. Mr Dip- 
lock may have been a disagreeable 
character; but after all, the money 
was his and he had a right to dispose 
of it. He did want to leave it to 
charity and he did not want to leave 
it to his relations. That his wish 
should be frustrated on account of 
what was admittedly a drafting error 
on the part of his solicitor may be 
good law, but hardly sounds like good 
sense. 


Macaulay saw to it that the infamy 
of Judge Jeffreys was known to every 
schoolboy, and for years the verdict 
was never seriously challenged. Lord 
Campbell, when he was writing his 
‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ after 
first thinking that the traditional in- 
dictment might have been exagger- 
ated, came to the conclusion that 
‘Jeffreys had not a single redeeming 
virtue. It has been left to Lord 
Birkenhead in this century to suggest 
that there is something to be said on 
the other side, and to Mr Montgomery 
Hyde, the author of a very able and 
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carefully documented Life of Jeffreys,! 
to say it. He does not attempt to 
rehabilitate the Judge: such a task is 
beyond the wit of man. But he does 
show that the devil was not quite so 
black as he was painted by the Whig 
historians. 

Perhaps the best that can be said of 
Jeffreys is that he was an unashamed 
careerist. Having taken service with 
the Duke of York, he carried out 
without stint or scruple the behests of 
his master, first as Duke and later as 
King, when the behests were good 
and also when they were not so good. 
His counsel was by no means always 
bad. He did not like the Dispensing 
Power, and said so. He strongly 
advised against putting the Seven 
Bishops on trial. But he never pressed 
his opinion, as an honest man should 
have done, to the point of resignation, 
or even to the point of seriously 
offending James. Like the Vicar of 
Bray, a much less constant contem- 
porary, he was determined to keep his 
place. Yet while he sometimes strained 
the law, it is at least arguable that he 
never broke it. The blackest count 
against him has always been the 
Bloody Assizes; but there the trials 
themselves were not unfair, the ver- 
dicts were strictly correct, and so— 
by the barbarous law of those days— 
were the sentences. The stories that 
Jeffreys took bribes from those who 
could afford to buy their freedom and 
gloated over the sufferings of those 
who could not, appear to have been 
mostly, if not altogether, the inven- 
tions of the Whigs. A wise man would 
have pardoned Monmouth’s wretched 
dupes, or at least let them off with a 
light punishment ; he would assuredly 
not have sent an aged lady to her 
death merely for habouring a fugitive ; 
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but the prerogative of mercy was with 
the King and not with the Judge. 
Unhappily James had no mercy, and 
Jeffreys was probably justified in his 
statement that he had not been “ near 
bloody enough for him that sent me 
thither.”’ 

Jeffreys seems to have been a clever 
but not a learned lawyer. Macaulay 
went further and allowed that he 
possessed some of the qualities of a 
great judge, though adding that “‘ to 
enter his court was to enter the den 
of a wild beast.’”’ At the Bar he 
bullied the witnesses, and as a judge 
he bullied the juries. He must always 
have the verdict he wanted, and roared 
like a mad bull when he was frustrated. 
He was foul-mouthed and drunken, 
but, as Macaulay omits to disclose, 
both his oaths and his inebriety were 
largely provoked by an agonising 
malady ; largely, but not entirely ; for 
even when he was free from pain he 
would come into court the worse for 
liquor and shout savagely at the 
prisoners. 

Jeffreys’ fellow-countrymen would 
have forgiven him much; but in an 
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age that was far from squeamish they 
could not stomach his utter insensi. 
tiveness to human suffering or, worse, 
his air of taking pleasure in it. His 
unlamented end was the better part of 
a bad story. At a time when everyone 
was deserting the King and taking the 
road to the West, Jeffreys stayed at 
his post. He may have known that 
he had sinned beyond pardon; he 
may have thought that James would 
win, as he had won at Sedgmoor. At 
least he made no attempt to save him. 
self until the King had already gone; 
and then it was too late. He was 
picked up in disguise at Wapping, 
rescued with difficulty from the fury 
of the crowd, and taken to the Tower, 
where he died before he could be 
brought to trial. It is curious to 
note that he retained to the last a 
firm but optimistic belief that he was 
@ much misjudged man and could 
answer any of the charges that might 
be brought against him; and it is 
curious that even in the last century, 
among old-fashioned folk in the 
West Country, he was unforgotten 
and unforgiven. 
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